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“Tam sianding now just behind the 
Pen and in full glow of the coming 
yunset. Behind me are the shadows on 
the track, before me lies the dark valley 
ind the river. WhenI mingle with its 
dark waters I want to cast one linger- 
ing look upon a country whose = 
ment isof the people, for the peop. : 
and by the people,”—L. L. Poik, July 
(th, 1890, 























PRACTICAL FARM NOTES. 

Written for The Progressive Farmer by 

the Editors and Hoa, Guy E. Mitchell 

Planting overgrown nursery stock, 
because it can be secured cheaper than 
young stock, is a serious mistake. In 
the first place the cost of handling is 
much greater, and again, such trees 
will never make the sturdy and vigor 
ous growth of the younger trees. To 
use them at any price is poor economy. 





Gleason’s Horse Book was firat sold 
xclusively by agents at $200 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued 
which contains every word and every 
illustration in the $200 edition, but 
is printed on lighter paper and has 4 
heavy, tough paper binding. Every 
man who owns 4 horse should have 4 
copy. Send us $1 in new subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer or $5 in re- 
newals and we will send you a copy 
tree pre-paid. Don’t fail to take advan 
tage of this liberal offer at once. 


a atieatl 


Reports of the Department of Agri 

culture, Washington, D. C., show that 
in 1892 there were in the United Ssates 
15,498 140 horses valued at $65 01 each 
or a total of $1 007,593 636, while in 
1897 the total number of horses was 
14,364 667, their total value only $452,: 
649,396, or $31 51 per head. Where is 
the supply and demand argument in 
thist We find a falling off in number 
of 1,133 473, and a loss in value of 
$33 50 per head, a total loss of $554, 

944 240. Whose loss is it, and why? 
The Progressive Farmer would like to 
know. 





HP +e 
Secretary Wilson states that the in 
Vestigations of the Dapartment in to 
bacco ferments have already born 
fruit and that some important and en 
tirely new ideas have been brought to 
light in regard to tobacco curing. The 
Secretary madea trip to Florida last 
year to see how the Cubans cured 
their tobacco. He found, he says, 40, 
000 Cubans in the State, who had come 
there to engage in cigar making rather 
than fight, and he found that they 
knew nothing whatever about their 
Processes. They cured cigar tobacco 
according to certain rules because 
their fathers had done s> before them, 
but he could find nothing as the ecien 
tific reasons for doing so. Hoe states 
that something of high importance to 
tobacco growers may shortly be looked 
for from hig Department. 
o-oo 
Ferments in cider is a subj ci which 
Secretary Wilson has caused to be in 
Vestigated during the past year. Thou- 
sands of tons of apple parings, corings 
and dried apples are exported annually 
‘o Europe where they are made into 
cider, furnished with a ferment which 
Uropean manufacturers have pro: 
duced after many years of experiment 
and study, bottled and shipped back to 
the United States and sold at high 
Prices. The Secretary states that his 
§gente have been making a study of 
subject for some time and have 
ow secured some of the ferment, and 
he proposes that Americans shall 








manufacture their own high priced 
champagne and beverages, give them 
the ‘“‘boquet,” and keep several mil 
lion dollars at home which now an 
nually goes abroad for these products. 

“If our people will drink these sorts 
of things,” he said, in talking on the 
subject, ‘I see no reason why we 
should not keep the industry within 
our own borders and work up the ap- 
ple corings, etc., here instead of ship 
ping off this raw material to Europe 
and then paying six prices for it when 
returned to us in the form of beverages 
with foreign labels.” 


Ssnator Billy Mason secured permis- 
sion from Congress, before adjourn 
ment, to investigate the food question 
during the interim between sessions 
and look into food aduiterations of 
various products subject to inter-state 
commerce. The Senator has gone into 
the eubject with his accustomed vigor 
and has secured the services of the 
Chemical Division of the Dapartment 
of Agriculture for the purpose of an- 
alyses. He expects to have a report 
for the next Congress which will show 
to what extent some of our common 
foods are adulterated, All food which 
is shipped from cne State to another, 
or abroad, is liable to come unéer his 
notice. S:nator Masonearly announced 
himeelf as a champion of pure food 
and this action shows that he is alive 
to the necessity of gathering evidence. 

—_——_—9 +- 

The National Department of Agri 
culture is receiving a large aumber of 
requests and ir quiries from the islands 
lately acquired by the United States. 
From Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Philip 
pines and even Cuba come requests 
for seeds of various sorts from Ameri 
cans and natives. Army officers who 
expect to stay in the islands for some 
time send home for grass seed and 
other products; they want their sta 
tions to look something like home. As 
far as is kaown Bermuda grass is the 
best grass for the tropics, but it is diffi 
cult of propagation on an extensive 
scale, as this is carried on by means of 
cuttings. Secretary Wilson says that 
no one knows much about propagating 
by seed, but the Department is now 
making investigations along this line 
It is proposed to find out what propor. 
tion of the seed will germinate, when 
it will germinate best and under what 
conditions. Mr. Wilson says that he 
expects to have this information soon, 
and then he will buy up all the Bor 
muda grass seed in the world for dis 
tribution among the islands. Investi- 
gation, he thinks, wii! produce other 
valuable grasses for those sections. 
Experimert stations should be estab 
lished, he stater, in all the islands, both 
for the sake of themselves and the 
States. The subject of conditions there 
is something of which but little is 
known by the Department, 

—_———s +o ae 

There are a number of seedsmen in 
the country who are not satisfied with 
making a fair profit on the seeds they 
sell, but who resort purposely to adul 
teration. The seed section of the Da 
partment of Agriculture is operated 
expressly for the protection of farmers 
and gardeners who buy seeds, and its 
officera invite the attention and co op 
eration of farmers to make ita spherea 
useful one. The adulteration of fertili- 
zors was at one time a paying business 
and farmers were defrauded of thou- 
sands of dollars by having their fertili- 
zera adulterated with worthless ‘‘fill 
ing.” This practice has been stopped 
almost entirely by State regulations, 
with severe penalties attached for ad 
ulterations and these regulations pro- 
vide that any farmer can have a sam 
ple of fertilizer analy 22d free of charge 
by the State authorities or the Experi 
ment Station. The government seed 
testing operations are conducted on the 
same order. Many seeds of entirely 
different plants are quite similar in 
appearance and it requires expert ex- 
amination to detect the difference so 
that the farmer is likely to be imposed 
upon. While the reputable seed houses 
uge every precaution to protect their 
customers, there are other dealers who 
are not only careless but who must de 
liberately adulterate their seeds. Ad- 
ulteration is practiced in several ways; 
by using similar but cheaper seed, by 
using “tailings” and by mixing trash 
and weed seeds. In some cases the 
seeds contained in the trash are killed, 
but in others, they are not, and in the 
latter case, the farmer not only actually 
pays dear for the good seed he gets, 
but he lays up extra work for himeelf 
by planting with his crop seeds, count 
less weed seeds. Insome of the samples 
received by the Department only a 











small per centage of the true eeed is 
found ; in some instances as little as 25 
percent. Mr. Peters in charge of the 
seed section has recently sent out a 
circular to all Grange organizations re 
questing farmers to send him in sam 
ples of the seeds the seeds they pur- 
chase, and this invitation the Depart 
ment extends toall other farmers. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
by Congress to publish the names of 
seedsmen who are found to be adulter 
ating seeds and Mr. Peters states that 
without general co-operation of farm. 
ers, it cannot be expected that much 
actual evidence will be obtained. 


_— OS Oo oe 

An instructive remedial treatment 
for wheat smut is now being carried 
on by the Department of Agriculture. 
It involves no new scientific discovery 
or principle but the process is interest 
ing. It was found that the various 
Siberian and Russian grains recently 
procured by Mr. Carleton and which 
are now being distributed for trial in 
various sections of the country, were 
all badly affected with smut, It be- 
comes necessary, therefore, before dis- 
tributing it, to cleanse it of this fungus, 
which is being done by the hot water 
process, as follows: Thegrain, in bags 
holding about a bushel each, is first 
soaked for five hours and then allowed 
to drain. Then a bag is immersed in 
a barrel of water at a temperature of 
110 to 120 degrees and held there for a 
part of a minute, when it is removed 
and plunged into another barrel of 
water ata temperature of 132 to 133 
degrees In this second barrel it is 
kept for five minutes, being constantly 
agitated. The water is kept at exactly 
the right heat by the introduction of 
steam through a hose pipe connected 
with steam pipes, running from a 
boiler. The grain is then taken from 
the bag and epread out two or three 
inches deep on wire bottom trays, and 
dried off rapidly. Toe grain, when it 
finally comes from the water has al 
most the consistency of stiff dough 
and to the uninformed would appear to 
be ruined for planting purposes. Asa 
matter of fact, however, grain so 
treated is not only free fsom all smut, 
but it germinates more readily and 
surely than that which is untreated. 


AGRICULTURE. 
GOOD ADVICE. 








Keep the boe sharp by filing from 
the inside of the blade, leaving the 
side next the ground perfectly level. 
Keep the corners sharp and square as 
long as possible, and clean the blade 
before putting it away. A sharp, 
bright hoe is a comfortable tool to use, 
and one with which a great deal of 
work can be done, No farm tool has 
ever been invented with which so 
many kinds of work can successfully 
be done as with the hand hoe. 

When the hoe is bought buy a file 
to sharpen it with, and the first thing 
give it a good filing and then rub lin. 
seed oil on the handle until no more 
will soak in. If linseed oil is not handy 
any kind of oil, or even lard or tallow, 
will improve it in flexibility and dura- 
bility. Take pains to get the oil or 
grease well worked in at the shank so 
as to prevent water from getting in 
and loosening the handle. A hoe should 
be good for several years, and after it 
has been used for two or three years it 
will be better than when new, as the 
blade will become worn thin and it 
will be lighter to handle, while just as 
serviceable as when new.—Ex. 
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BERMUDA GRASS. 


Bulletin 44, of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture, ‘Economic 
Grasses,” contains brief descriptions 
of the most important grasses of this 
country or those which have been in- 
troduced because possessing some 
merit. Of Bermuda grass the bulletin 
says: 

A grass widely dispersed over the 
tropical regions and warmer countries 
of the globe. It has a creeping habit 
of growth, extending over the surface 
of the ground and rooting at the joints, 
In poor soils the leaves are short and 
the upright flowering stems are only a 
few inches high, but on good land it 
grows to the height of 1 to 2 feet and 
yields a large amount of excellent hay, 
It may be cut three or four times dur 
ing the season. In the Northern States 
it does not afford a profitable crop and 
ia of little value for pasturage north of 
Virginia, but in the Southern States 
and in the warmer regions of the South. 
west and on the Pacific slope it is cul 
tivated extensively and is most highly 





prised, chic fly for grazing, all kinds of 


stocks being exc2edingly fond of it. It 
grows freely on sandy soils where 
other grasses will not thrive, and re 
sists extreme drouth and high temper 
atures. It is particularly a sun loving 
gras3, and will not thrive in the shade. 
It is useful for binding drifting sands 
and the loose soil of embankments or 
those subj-ct to wash. It makes a 
pleasing lawn grass, and is extensively 
used for this purpose in the hotter por. 
tions of the United States, for it will 
thrive where the grasses ordinarily 
employed for lawns could not survive. 
The yield of hay under good conditions 
is from 3 to 4 tons to the acre, and as 
high as 10 tons to the acre have been 
produced under peculiarly favorable 
circumstances. ‘ 


While this graces will survive the 
winters of the latitude of Philadelphioe, 
the leafage is very sensitive to cold and 
turns brown with the first frosts. This 
fact renders it obj:c‘ionable as a lawn 
grass, except in regions where the win- 
ter season is very mild. In many por- 
tions of the Southern States there is 
probably no grass cqial to Bermuda 
for summer pastures, and none which 
will botter resist the trampling of 
stock. Bermuda does not mature seed 
except in the southern portion of our 
country, but seed obtained from more 
Southern latitudes is offered for sale by 
some of our leading seed dealers. The 
most direct and certain method of 
propagation is by transplanting which 
may be eff:cted by cutting up Ber. 
muda turf into small pieces, scatter 
ing these along shallow furrows and 
covering them lightly. When once 
established, Bermuda grass is very 
persistent and difficult to eradicate, 
and it should not be introduced upon 
land which is likely to used for other 


crops. 
od 


UNNEIGHBORLY ACTS. 

It is not much trouble to be neigh 
borly, which is simply practicing the 
golden rule. But there are some things 
that some people do that are not von- 
sidered unneighborly and yet they are. 
It is a most unneighborly act to per 
mii a scrub male animal to run io the 
highways and break in among thor. 
oughbred stock. There is scarcely 
anything a man can do that is more 
vexatious. Certainly he will hardly 
do anything that is more seriously dis 
astrous to financial interests of his 
neighbor. The chronic borrower is 
not neighborly; far fr»m it. People 
donot like to refuse to loan things 
when asked, but usually they would 
prefer not to do it, especially if the 
borrower isa chronic one. But it seems 
that some people do not hesitate to 
borrow anything from an expensive 
piece of machinery to a rake or hoe. 
As a rule this is not the result of ina- 
bility to purchase, but an utter care- 
lessness to provide himself with what 
he needs, It is unneighborly to live 
otherwise than with a regard for pub 
lic opinion. We may not believe as 
the rest or the community does in re- 
gard to certain matters, and it is our 
right to dissent from their belief, if we 
wish to, but it is unknind and un. 
neighborly to purposely wound the 
feelings of other or to shock the com. 
munity’ sense of propriety.—F rancis 
King. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN CORN CULTI- 
VATION. 

During 1897 the most exhaustive ex 
periment ever conducted by the Illi 
nois Agricultural Experiment Station 
in the cultivation of corn was carried 
on under the direction of Prof. Holden. 


From a circular sent out by the 
director last spring we learn that these 
experiments were undertaken in order 
to determine the effect of different 
depths of cultivation upon the growth, 
development and yield of corn; to find 
the influence of several of the most im- 
portant cultivators in common use 
upon the moisture of the soil; to test 
their efficiency in removing weeds and 
their final effect upon the soil; to note 
the condition of the soil at the end of 
the season, and the yield of ears and 
stalks as the result of the various 
methods of cultivation. 

The plan of the experiment was as 
follows: A piece of ground was selected 
that was as nearly level as possible. It 
was plowed about six inches deep with 
a three horse breaking plow the last of 
April and harrowed immediately after 
plowing. The corn was planted the 
8th day of May and after it came up 
the whole field was harrowed once and 
then rolled. Four rows running the 
length of the fleld were devoted to 
each kind of treatment, and each treat. 





ment of four rows was divided into 
twenty divisions, one of which was cut 
out to find the effect of the cultiva 
tions upon ground on which no crop 
was grown. In this way each experi 
ment was divided into twenty sections, 
in order that any differenca in yield 
that might be due to a possible dffar- 
ence in soil could be detected and elim- 
inated. Four rows on either side of 
the field were cultivated in the ordi- 
nary way, about three inches deep 
with a small shovel cultivator through 
the season in order to get a standard 
for compariecon. In finding the yield, 
the two inside rows of each treatment 
were taken and the outside rows dis 
carded, for the reason that they might 
have been influenced by the different 
treatments of the rows adjoining. The 
weight and number of ears, and the 
weight of stalks were found separately 
foreach plant. The yields added to 
gether gave the total yield for each 
treatment, 

The per centage of moisture in the 
soil under the various systems of treat 
ment was found by accurately testing 
the amount of moisture of the ground 
for three depths—nine, eighteen and 
twenty-seven inches, respectively. 
This was done for each kind of cultiva- 
tion, onca a week during the entire 
season, and the rerults here given are 
the totals for the season. 

TABLE SHOWING EFFECT OF DIFFERENT 
DEPTHS OF CULTIVATION. 
2 in. 4in. 6 in. 
W’t of eare, Ib........ 4665 466 437 
W’s of stalks, lb...... 465 485 431 
Numbers of ears....1003 1086 1168 
Per cent. of moisture 451 474 468.5 

An ordicary emall shovel cultivator 
with four shovels on a side, was 80 
arranged that the shovels could be set 
to run accurately at 2, 4 or 6 inches in 
depth and maintain thisdepth through 
out the cultivation. 

The shallow, or two inch cultivation 
required hand-weeding, but the deeper 
cultivations thoroughly removed all of 
the weeds. The deep cultivation left 
the ground ridged at the end of the 
season, while the shallow cultivation 
left the soil in a level condition. The 
corn grew most rapidly during the 
early part of the season upon the deeply 
cultivated plats, but during the latter 
part of the season the corn on the 
shallow cultivated plats developed 
most rapidly. The vigorous early de- 
velopment of the corn on the deep cul 
tivated plats was due to the opening 
up of the soil to the air and sunshine, 
while root pruning at the latter end of 
the season tends to retard growth. 
Briefly summing up the results of the 
diffsarent depths of cultivation we can 
say that these facts seem to indicate 
that deep cultivation removes weeds 
thoroughly and tends to conserve soil 
moisture, but that it leaves the ground 
in a bad condition at the end of the 
season, and by reason of severe root 
pruning injures tho plant so much that 
the yield of ears and stalks is greatly 
reduced. Shallow cultivation does 
not thoroughly remove weeds, is not 
as efficient in conserving moisture, 
does not tend to induce as vigorous 
early development as does deep culti 
vation, but it leaves the ground in 
good condition at the end of the season, 
and does not injure the plant by root 
pruning as does deep cultivaticn. 

a oe oo 
BUMUS. 

All animal life is nourished and sus 
tained by what it eats and drinks and 
the air it breathes. So is plant life 
nourished and sustained by what is di 
gested for it out of solid substances, 
the moisture in the soil, and the air 
plants breathe through their leaves, 
which are the lungs of plant life. Until 
farmers comprehend the philosophy of 
animal and plant food digestion they 
are walking up hill, and backwards at 
that. 

The mistaken conclusionsin the farm 
world to day is the result of trying to 
get at the truth by reasoning back. 
wards and inwarde—from resulta and 
effects to cause. The progressive 
farmer reverses that—begins with 
cause and reasons forward and out 
ward to results or effects. 

Humus ie defined as a brown or 
black refuse of animal or vegetable 
matter. It is infinitely more, and the 
object of this series of papers is to in- 
vest it with a dignity it deserves. 
When the farmer sees its usefulness 
and importance and his dependence 
upon it, and how easily and cheaply 
he can fill his eoil with it, then his 
pockets will begin to fill with gold, 

The earth is the first in importance 
in plant growth. The earth is the 





womb of the world for seeds and plant 





germs. Outof which they come in a 
form of life each its own. 

Next to theearth, humus is second 
in importance. It is the basis for the 
development of the forces that utilize 
the sunshine—heat, light, air, organic 
life, electricity, nitrogen, the phos- 
phates, potash—in fact all the elements 
that enter into plants after and through 
the plants into animal life, and that 
help to build up the soil. 

Humus is also the seat of plant in- 
telligence that guides and controls the 
forces that send the quality that makes 
leaf, stem, root, seed or fruit, to ita al- 
lotted places. Humus is the carbon 
(fire property) of animal or vegetable 
refuse. It is the coal of fire; burning 
very slowly, as it does, it assists in the 
oxydation or burning up of this refuse, 
It is the concentrated heat or stored- 
up sunshine or ‘‘storage battery.” The 
slow fire it keeps up makes a proper 
temperature to act as ‘‘culture” or 
‘hot bed” for the germs of organic life, 
some of which are always present ex- 
cept in soil absolutely barren. Humus 
is that which these forms of life can 
attach themselves to or cling to. It is 


a home for them—a hive in which they 
can work. 


The presence of humus is an abso: 
lute requirement in plant growth of 
the Kinds farmers grow. These life 
mites have their digestive functions 
and a capacity for breathing air or 
fixing nitrogen. Therefore, a soil rich 
in humus, teeming with life, has the 
ability and raise the temperature of 
the soil several degrees. And we call 
it a warm, rich, live soil. 

On the other hand, a soil deficient 
humus does not invite this form of 
life. There is nothing for it to cling 
to, no basis upon which it can develop, 
no culture plant or hot bed to warm 
into life these dormant germs. And 
we call euch a soil cold, clammy—a 
poor, dead soil—and speak the truth. 
It will be upon euch soils (without 
humue) you will find ‘‘toad hair,” wire 
grase, sour sorrel—and they only grow 
upon sour soils, acid soils. 

Each of the plants (there are many 
othere) develop the peculiar conditions 
that brought them into existence, and 
at the same time develop other condi- 
tions that destroy other better types of 
vegetation. And it is where the plants 
named grow the acids that sour the 
soil are developed. And ycu can’t 
grow sweet, nutritious plants upon 
such land. The corn, wheat, oats or 
grass grown there partakes of like 
qualities. 

Aerate this soil by filling it with de- 
caying animal or vegetable matter 
(humus), fertilize it, ond you kill out 
the ‘‘toad hair,” wire grass and sour 
sorrel, and sweeten the soil, and the 
clovers come seemingly of themselver. 
We must remember clover is somewhat 
of an aristocrat. It must have good 
food, clean soil, pure airand humus, 
It won’t grow on poverty points. . 

If plants and animals live upon food, 
drink and air, how do they change 
them into animal forms, or plant 
growth? To know how will help us to 
see the necessity of humus, and the 
waste of plant food and animal food, 
and how it takes place. 

What the progressive farmer ought 
to be seeking for in these times of low 
prices and sharp competition is the 


way to get meximum crops at a mini- 
mum expense. 


The migsion of the agricultural press 
and farm institutes ie to help him. 

R. 8. Cook, of Kansas, took first 
priza at the World’s Fair on ‘‘pigs” 
over five and under twelve months 
old. Its was awarded to five of his 
“‘pigs” eleven months old; the average 
weight was 528 pounds. 

The most startling thing about it is 
that this phenomenal result was made 
on less rich concentrated food than the 
average farmer feeds out to get 200 ta 
300 pound ‘‘hogs.” 

One purpose of these papers is to 
show farmers how Mr. Oook got 528 
pound ‘‘pigs” and ‘‘why” the average 
farmer only gets 300 pound ‘“‘hoge.” 
Aleo why one farmer will get double 
the results out of the same quantity of 
manure or fertilizing materials, and 
often at a leas expense. The secret of 
this is the ‘‘why” one farmer fails and 
“how” another succeeds 

Mr. Cook made and maintained al- 
most perfect conditions. Other feeders 
do not educate themselves to their im- 
portance and are indifferent as to re- 
sulte. If our animals are made out of 
plante, then, to get the most animals 
we must get the most plants. It fol- 
lows that to get the most plants we 
must make and keep up the best soil 
conditions. 








[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8] 
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Elsewhere in this iseue we give 4 
most thouzhtful and just review of 
the purposes and principles of the 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial 
Union—a subj:ct of which far too 
many are far too ignorant. The prin 
ciples of the Order are too grand and 
too noble for the narrow souls of many 
men. Som3of these men have never 
joined it; they have abused the Order 
because they did not want the laborers 
of the country to cooperate in the 
work of bettering their condition, 
‘mentally, morally, socially, and 
financially.” Some of them have 
joined it—joined it in the hope of 
furthering selfish schemes, of sowing 
the seeds of discord, or of turning it 
from its great purpose. Others who 
are neither narrow souled nor narrow- 
minded, have opposed it because they 
are ignorant of ita lofty purpose and its 
noble aim. What other explanation 
for a broad minded man’s opposing it 
when— 

“Tho brightest jawels which it gar 
ners are the tears of widows and or 
phans, and its imperative commands 
are to viait the homes where lacerated 
hearts are bleeding; to assuage the 
suffering of a brother or sister; bury 
the dead; care for the widows and edu 
cate the orphans; to exercise charity 
towards offenders; to construe words 
and deeds in their most favorable light, 
granting honesty of purpose and good 
intention to others; and to protect the 
principles of the Alliance unto death. 
Ita laws are reason and equity; its car. 
dinal doctrines inspire purity of 
thought and life; its intentions are 
‘peace on earth and good will towards 
men.’”’ 

Some of its members and some of 
ita cfficers have, 'tis true, lost sight of 
this noble purpose, but the Alliance 
of North Carolina has nearly or com 
pletely purged itself of these members 
and of these officers. So far, so good. 
But while losing some unworthy mem 
bers, it has lost far too many worthy 
members—members who should now 
returc—in fact, should have long ago 
returned to the fold and joined the fire 
tried members in their effort to pro 
mote these great principles. 

One of the absurd charges brought 
against the Alliance is that it has for- 
gotten one of its great principles— ‘‘to 
labor for education in the science of 
economical government in a strictly 
non-partisan spirit.” This charge is 
manifestly false. We do not deny that 


ten this great principle, but the Alli 
ance as an organization has not. In 
dividual members of the church have 
failed to live up to the stand and set by 
Christ, but this does not prove that 
the church is un Obristian. 

Even the editorials in The Progress- 
ive Farmer have perhaps at times in 
recent years taken on a partisan tinge, 
but in this it did not—and did not at- 
temptto—reflect the sentiments of the 
Order. These were expressions of in 
dividual opinion not more binding 
upon the Order than the position taken 
by The Progressive Farmer in the 
Olark Kilgo controversy last year. 
Nor do we believe that the Allianca in 
selecting this paper as the means of 
communication between the officers of 
that body and the farmers of the State 
intended to give these expressions of 
individual opinion any heartier en- 
doreement than it gave the political 
Opinions of those staunch Democrats 
and aterling Alliancemen, Business 
Agent T. B. Parker, and our Trustee 
of the Business Agency Fund, Mejor 
Wm. A. Graham, in selecting them to 
fill their respeciive cfficers. And it 
may be said in passing that to Bro. 
Parker the State Alliance has given its 
best salaried cffise, and to Bro. Gra 
ham has given the honor of serving as 
an cffizer of that body for a longer 
period than eny other man in its his 
tory. Now, morethan ever before the 
people need the Alliance and the 
time ‘for re-organization has come. Its 
purpose is lofty and noble; its prin 
ciples, broad and grand; its laws, rea 
sonable and orderly ; ita influence, pure 
and ennobling; its motto, ‘unity and 
charity ;” its inspiration, worthy and 
Onrist-like; its mission, not yet ful 

filled. In tho effort to re organize and 
strengthen it, there isa place for labor 
ers and newspapers of all political 
faiths. Let all who have ever been 
members of the Order get together and 
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old principles, knowing neither party 
nor sect, but, “granting honesty of 
purpose and good intention to others” 
strive “to suppress personal, local, 
sectional, and National prejudices, 
and unhealthy rivalry, and all selfish 
ambition.” And let those who have 
never joined the Order, become mem 
bers of it and learn of its high aim and 
broad and generous spirit. 

Let press and people join in an ¢ ff ort 

to re build and strengthen the organi- 
zation. The best interests of the State 
and of the cauee of education and 
morality demand it. The August meet 
ing will soon be upon us. L3t usmake 
it an epoch marking meeting. 
Is there an Alliance in your echool 
district, dear reader? If not, there 
should be. Atleast once a month men 
of all parties and all sec's should get 
together there with the obj>ct of pro- 
moting the best interests of labor, 
“securing entire harmony and good 
will among all mankind and brotherly 
love among themselves.” Talk this 
matter over with your neighbors, nor 
weary in well doing. Do not cease to 
work for this object until you accom. 
plish your purpose. Do not wait for 
@ great cyclone of excitement over the 
matter, but do your part and leave the 
rest to the One who, also in an humble 
way, nineteen centuries ago first taught 
that great doctrine which is the in 
spiration of the Alliance—‘‘the father 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 
man.” 





Se 
THE SOUTH HAS SPOKBN AND 
LYNCHING MUST STOP. 


The Progressive Farmer last week 
suggested that North Carolina should 
adopt South Carolina’s anti lynch law. 
We now desire to repeat the sugges 
tion, and to add that other States would 
do well to adopt the samelaw. Per 
haps an ¢ven more drastic law should 
be adopted, for lynch law strikes at 
the very foundation of law and order, 
at the corner stone of government. It 
breeds anarchy, and distrust of law, 
and respects no pledges or promis:s. 
The Sam Hose affair is one of which 
Georgia and the whole South is justly 
and heartily ashamed. Taat Hose de 
served all the pain and torment he 
suffered we have not the least doubt. 
But his murderers, who surrounded 
and burned him, yelling like demons 
ia fiendish glee at his torment, have 
brought disgrace upon the South. We 
are not prepared to believe that the 
Filipinos in all their savagery are 
swayed by such brutal passions. 
It is said that at the trial of the Lake 
City lynchers in South Carolina two 
weeks ago, Judge Brawley, a one 
armed Confederate veteran, shed tears 
when referring to the disgrace of that 
lawloseness. ‘Not effenina'e tears,” 
says one of the Gorgia papers, ‘‘but 
tears shed by a strong, able, upright, 
just and honest man in sorrow for the 
shame which lynchers have brought 
upon his beloved State.” 
And Rev. Dr. Vance, of Nashville, 
at the International Sunday Schoo! 
Convention at Atlanta last week but 
voiced the sentiminis of the better 
class of the South’s people—and the 
vetter class is the larger clas:—when 
he said: 
“As stand here to-night, a South 
erner, epoaking for my section and ad 
dressing an audience from all sec:igns, 
there is one foul blot up2n the fair 
name of the South, at the bare mention 
of which the heart turns sick and vhe 
cheek is crimsoned with shame. | 
want tolift my vioce to-night in loud 
and long and indignant protest againat 
the awful horror of mob violerc: 
which the other day reached the cli 
max of its madness and infamy in a 
deed as black and brutal and barbari. 
ous as can be found in all the annals 
of human crime. 
“TI have a right to speak on this sub 
ject and I propose to be heard. The 
time has come for every lover of the 
South to set the might of an angered 
and resolute manhood against the 
shame and peril of the lynch demon. 
Toese people whose fiendish glee taunts 
their victim as his flesh crackles in the 
flames do not represent the South. 
They slander the South. Ihave nota 
syllable of apology for the sickening 
crime they meant to avenge. But itis 
nigh time we were learning that law 
lessness is no remedy forcrime. For 
one, I dare to believe that the people 
of my section are able to cope with 
crime however treacherous and defiant, 
through their courts of justice, and I 
plead for the masterful sway of a 
righteous and ex slted public sentiment 
that shall class lynch Jaw io the cate 
gory with crime,” 

fne Sam Hoge affair has brought 
forth a strong antilynch sentiment 
and the preas and puipit of the South 
are daily helping the growth of this 
sentiment. Whether the States will 
adopt the South Carolina law or a 
atronger one, wedo not know. But 
the South has spoken in no uncertain 
voice and its decree is—Lynchinz must 
stop 
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TEN TONS NOW THE MINIMUM. 


The question of placing the farmers 
of this State on an equal footing with 
the farmers of South Carolina and Vir 
ginia in the matter of freight rates on 
fertiliz:re—that is, of giving them the 
benefit of carload rates on shipments 
of ten tons instead of fifteen as at 
present—was taken up by the Corpo 
ration Commission at its seszion in this 
city last week. It will be remembered 
that the State Farmers’ Alliance at its 
last annual session demanded that this 
be done in justice to the farmers of 
North Carolina. Accordingly State 
Business Agent Parker presented 
the demand to the late Railroad Com- 
mission and several times appeared be 
fore that body and argued the matter. 
The Railroad Commission, however, 
persistently refused the rcquest. When 
the Railroad Commission was succeed. 
ed by the Corporation Commission. 
Bro. Parker brought the matter before 
the last named body, and last week 
succeeded in securing a hearing and 
bringing about the desired reform. 
Among other things he said: 

‘In the answer filed by the South 
ern I noticed the remark that the car 
load tonnage bad been increated from 
10 to 15 tons because the rate on fertil 
'Zars was to be reduced 16} per cent. 
Now this reduction of 16} per cent 
hag not been made.” 

Bro. Parker then read the Southern’s 
tariff which showed that in mos: cases 
no reduction whatever had been 
made. In some instances a slight re 
duction had been made but the gener 
al average was less than 2 per cent. 
‘‘Now this is a discrimination against 
the farmer, and when you hurt the 
farmer you hurt the whole State. Igo 
further, I will say that for the harvest 
that they will haul in conscq 1erce of 
the increased use of fertilizers the rail 
roads could afford to haul fertilizers at 
the very lowest rate that they carry 
anything. They transport salt cheap 
er than they carry fertilizors. And yet 
when they haul salt once they are 
through with it. It produces no har 
vest of freight to go back. The same 
is true of brick, which is transported 
at a much lower rate than that charged 
on fertilizers. 

‘‘We ask you in the interest of the 
farmer, we ask you in the interest of 
the emall dealer, to make this reduc- 
tion. I have known many instances 
in which the small dealer has missed 
sales, because he could not get up the 
req lisite fifteen tons of the brand de 
sired. This isa hurt and an injury to 
the manufacturer as well as to the 
farmer. We can buy fertilizers in 
Caarleston or Norfolk and get a ten 
ton rate, whereas if we buy at Wil 
mington or Raleigh we have to buy 
fifteen tons to get advantage of the re 
duced rate.” 

Col. John 8. Cunningham, on the 
part of the Board of Agriculture ably 
seconded Mr. Parker’s plea. 

The next day the Commission issued 
an order reducing the minimum car 
load shipments of fertilizers from 15 to 
ten tons. Theorder goes into eff.c: 
May 15th. The standard fertilizor rate 
also goes into effect at that time which 
will have the effect of greatly reducing 
the rates on fertilizer shipmenta ia this 
Siate. 

The following are the standard tar ff 
rates under which shipments of fertil 
zrs will be made after May 15:h: 

5 miles and under...... $ 60 per ton 
10 miles and over5...... 80 per ton 
15 miles and over 10..... 100 per ton 
20 miles and over 15..... 1.10 per ton 
30 miles and over 20..... 120 per ton 
40 miles and over 30..... 1 30 per ton 
50 miles and over 40 .... 1 40 per ton 
69 miies and over 50 .... 150 per ton 
70 miles and over 60..... 160 per ton 
80 miles and over 70 .... 1.70 per ton 
9) miles and over 80..... 1 80 per ton 

100 miles and over 90 .... 1 90 per ton 
110 miles and over 100.... 2 00 per ton 
120 miles and over 110 ... 210 per ton 
130 miles and over 120 ... 2 20 per ton 
140 miles and over 130 ... 2 30 per ton 
150 miles and over 140 ... 2 40 per ton 
160 miles and over 150 ... 2 50 per ton 
170 miles and over 160.... 2.55 per ton 


180 miles and over 170 ... 2 60 per ton 
190 miles and over 180 ... 265 per ton 
200 miles and over 190.... 270 per ton 
210 miles and over 200.... 2:75 per ton 
220 miles and over 210... 2 80 per ton 
230 miles and over 22) ... 2&5 per tcn 
240 miles and over 230 ... 290 per ton 
250 miles and over 240 ... 2 95 per ton 
260 miles and over 250 ... 3 00 per ton 
270 mile3 and over 250 ... 3 05 per ton 


B-other Parker has done well, and 
for his untiring effort deserves the 
thanks of all Alliancemen ar d all farm- 

rs a t! e State. 
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FROM A MANILA PAPER. 


The Progressive farmer has received 
a copy of The American, a newsy four: 
page daily, published at Manila, Phil- 
ippine Islands, which claims ‘‘the lar- 
geat circulation in the Philippines. 
Subscribers in Iioilo, Hong Kong, 
Soanghai, Singapore, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Tokio, Yokohama and the Usaited 
States.” 





Tae copy we have before us is dated 


! March 8.h, and contains in ita editorial 


columns @ thoughtful review of the 
question of government ownership of 
telegraph lines. Among other things 
it says: 

“A billis now pending before Con 
gress to construct and maintain tele 
graph and telephone lines under the 
supervision of the postoffise depart 
ment. The measure was introduced 
by Senator Allen of Nebraska. It 
author z 8 the postmaster-general to 
acquire existing telegraph and tele 
phone lines by purchase and to con 
struct new lines wherever the public 
service makcs it necessary. Every post 
cflize where the gross receipts amount 
to $390 shall, upon petition of a ma- 
jority of the inhabitans within the pos- 
office delivery, be entitled to telephone 
connection. 

‘The charge for transmission of mes 
sages from any point in the Uaited 
States to any other point, without re 
gard to distances, are not to ex xeed 20 
cents for that many words and 1 cent 
for each additional word, not counting 
address and signature. For presi re- 
ports lower rates are made, 20 cents 
for every seventy five wordsof day 
report. Telephone rates are reduced 
proportionately. 

“The postmaster geceral is direc 
ted to purchase all existing telegraph 
and telephone lines for the use of the 
government at their fair cash value. 
The employees of existing companies 
will be retained in service at the same 
salaries they now receive. The bill 
appropriates $50,000,000 for purchase 
of existing lines, the cors‘ruction of 
new ones and the operating of the 
system. 

‘All such bills heretofore presented 
to Congress have been smothered and 
this bill doubtless will meet the usual 
fate. But whenit is remembered that 
oursis the only government of any 
consequence which does not operate 
the wire service for the benefit of the 
public, it is no violent aesumption that 
sooner or later the United States will 
enter the ranks.” 

meh 0 eo 

At your next Sub Alliance meeting 
have one of the brethren read from the 
Alliance Constitution the ‘‘Daclaration 
of Purposes.” Study it; see how broad, 
how splendid, itis. The junior editor 
confesses that by giving it a careful 
perusal preparatory to writing the 
editorial, ‘‘The Alliance and Its Pur- 
pose,” he received a new idea of the 
grandeur of the mission of the Alliance. 
To read the ‘‘Declaration of Purposes” 
and enter into its spirit will make you 
a better Allianceman, and a better citi- 
zen. 
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A. & M. STUDENTS PROTEST, 


We give below a copy of the resolu. 
tions adopted by the Agricultural So 
ciety of the N. C College of Agricult 
ure and Mechanical Artes in regard to 
the dismissal of Profs. Emery and Cur 
tice. Some reference to these resolu 
tions was made in our issue of last 
week : 

‘Resolved, That we, members of the 
Agricultural Society, disappreve of 
the recently reported action of the 
Trustees’ committee; also 

2, That we hereby respectfully re 
spectfully request the said committee 
tO witiidraw that part of its recom 
mendation declaring the offices of Pro 
fessor of Agriculture and Agricultur 
ist of Experiment S.ation vacant, and 
of abolishing the D partment of Vet 
erinary Science; and 

3. That we believe it to be for the 
best interest of the Agricultural de- 
partment of the college to retain Prof. 
Enery and Dr. Curtice, and we re 
spectfully request the committee and 
Board of Trustees to re-elect them and 
to develop their respective depart 
ments, as near as possible, according 
to their plans. 

We believe the course of agriculture 
to be now improving under their man- 
agement,” 
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“Princess Nadine,” by Christian 
Reid, (one of North Carolina’s ablest 
writers), the complete novel in the May 
issue of Lippincott’s Magazine, appeals 
strongly to every lover of romance. 
The introduction of the Russo Ameri 
ican prioces at the MiCareme and 
Battle of Roses at Nica, where she is 
fittingly framed by a pink tinted sea- 
shell of roses, and where she is secn 
for the first time by a wealthy Centrel 
American, who is to influence her after- 
life, surely compels attention. That 
this man, whose indifference to the 
fair sex is ex septional, should imperil 
his life for her seeme but natural, as 
we gee, combined with the charming 
personality, a character unspoiled by 
adulation; sympathetic, faithful. 
and brave. The story cin be said 
truly to be among the best work of this 


popular writer. 
_—_——<— + > oo ___—_ 


Bro. A. J. Long, Sr., of Jacksecn 
Ccouct7, writes: 
*'We will have no peaches in Jack- 





800 and very little wheat, but our ap- 


' ple orchards are now in full bloom and 


if there be no unforeseen contingency, 
we will have a full crop of apples.” 


THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE AND | 
ITS PURPOSE. 
The Outlook from Secretary Welch's 
Point of View. 
Ia a recent address, Hon. A. RB. 
Welch, of New York, Sacretary- Treas 
urer of the National Farmers’ Alliance 
and Industrial Union, spoke as follows 
of the hopes and aims of that organi 
zation: 
**Anyone who has thought for a mo 
ment on the declaration of purposes of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, must have be 
come imbued with a just sense of the 
spirit of righteousness, the desire for 
an equality of opportunity for all, and 
the principle of brotherly love, freed 
from all ‘sectional and National preju 
dices, and selfish ambition’ that 
breathes through every sentence. It 
is with the desire to see rebuilt and re- 
organized the dormant and some what 
acattered forces of this great, influen 
tial and humanitarian organ‘zation 
that we issue this appeal to the thou 
sande, lovers of ‘equal rights for all 
and special privileges to none,’ who in 
times past have answered to the Alli 
ance roll-call. Never was there more 
pressing need of fulfilling our first 
declaration than at the present time, 
viz: ‘To labor for the education of 
the agr’ciltural classes in the science 
of economical government in a strictly 
non: partisan spirit, and to bring about 
@ more perfect union of said classes ’ 

“The growth of monopolies and 
trusts for the past few years has been 
enormous, and already the iron heel of 
despotic monopoly falls in more crush 
ing torca than ever upon the brow of 
labor, untilin every avenue of agri 
cultural calling, trade is stifisd, and 
the industry of the worker set at 
naught. In the domain of our govern 
ment, both State and National, as pro 
mulgated and administered to-day, 
the aim, the tendéncy is to create and 
multiply a plutocratic officeholding 
class, whose purpose is to revel in de 
bauchery, and luxury, to feed and fat 
ten on the fruits garnered by your 
labor, frugality and industry, as well 
as on the labor of millions of your fel 
lows in mine and factory, brothers and 
sisters Of a common Father. Inmany 
of the educational institutions of our 
land there is a determination by this 
besotted plutocracy of weath, to so 
oribe and control the instructors in 
said institutions that the truths along 
the line of political economy and right. 
eousners in government shall be so 
covered and falsified by hypocritical 
professors, posing in the garb of truth 
and veracity, that the youth of our 
land may be trained up to manhood 
having false ideas of those basic prin 
ciples which lie at the foundation of 
all good government and are neces 
sary to the happiness, prosperity and 
well being of our pecple. 

“Brethren, the last groat desire of 
our lamented and beloved leader, Bro. 
L L Polk, should cause us to gird on 
the Alliance armor and enter into the 
contest for a truly representative gov- 
ernment—he who ‘standing just be 
hind the curtain, and in full glow of 
ihe coming sunset,’said: ‘‘Bshiad me 
are the shadows on the track, before 
me lies the dark valley and the river. 
When I mingle with its dark waters I 
want to cast one lingering look upona 
country whose gov-rament is of the 
people, for the people, and by the peo 
ple.’ 

“The fruition of those hopes which 
he so ardently desired were not real 
ized. Brethren, would he say if he 
could speak to us, that the mission of 
that great organization of which he 
was the leader, and for which he de 
voted the best years of his life, was 
ended and fulfilled? No! His vision 
was not bounded by the narrow range 
of a simple personal insurance nor ob 
scured by sectional prejudices, parti 
sao zal or political bigotry. It wases 
broad as the union of States and em 
baced the hope for the welfare, pros- 
perity and happiness of every cit‘z:n. 

**What, I ask, has been gained by 
partisan political action? You whu 
were willing to sacrifice this great re 
form organization fora partisan move 
ment can now see the results of your 
folly. Had the organization expelled 
every unworthy member who ever 
moved the adoption of any partisan 
platform or subj:ci to any such, it 
could have held the balance of power 
in government and have been an active 
force for righteousness. May it be 
ours to cooperate and labor side by 
side with a united brotherhood, ex 
tending from the snow capped peaks 
of Maine to the green valleys and 
plaias of Texas; from the ocean kissed 
shores of the Atlantic to the vine clad 
hills reating on the peaceful waters of 
the P.cific. Ours to co-operate and 
labor for a country, whose laws shall 
voice the expressed will of the people 
Oars to operate and labor in this non- 
partisan union, whose motto is ‘In 
essentials unity, in all things charity’ 
—the Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 
trial Union of America.” 
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DIRECT LEGISLATION. 


The Progressive Farmer last Week 
called attention to the number of advo. 
cates of the initiative and referendum 
among the country’s ablest men. Since 
then our attention has been called to 
the fact that at the Chicago conven. 
tion W. J. Bryan made a strong plea 
for the insertion of the initiative ang 
referendum plank in the Democratic 
platform. In an editorial to hig Paper, 
The Omaha World Herald, April 26:h, 
1896, Mr. Bryan said: 


“The principle of the initiative and 
referendum is democratic. It will not 
be opposed by any D:mocrat who en. 
dorses the declaration of J efferson, 
that the people are capable of self gov. 
ernment; nor will it be opposed by any 
Republican who holds to Lincoln’s ideg 
that this should bea government of 
the people, by the people and for the 
people.” 

Another advccate of direct legisla. 
tion is Hcn. George Fred Williams, of 
Massachusetts. In an article on the 
subject, he thus sets forth his views. 

‘The first step in the establishment 
of anew system of government is to 
prove the weakness of the existing 
system. Ours isa conservative people, 
ever hoping that the old will prove 
sufficient. 

“The thing now to be remedied ig 
scheme of representative government, 
Its proven weakness is its failure even 
substantially to represent. Its first 
fallibility is shown in the caucus. The 
preliminary party meetings discourase 
the voter because the elate succeeds so 
often that he abandons eventually the 
effort to control it. Second, the re- 
sulting convention is seen by the voter 
to be further removed from bis will. 
Preliminary representation is found to 
be hopelessly under the control of the 
machine. Bossism has developed so 
generally that in all parties the voter 
feels that his time is wasted in the 
party preliminaries. There are few 
exceptions to the rule that the boss 
holds his power through the special in- 
terests which are in politics to secure 
valuable legislative privileges or to de- 
fend themselves against the assertion 
of the public rights. 

‘The next stags of action ls the legia- 
lative and the executive. New influ- 
ences and new motives are now added, 
the lobby, the legislative caucus, the 
persistence of pressure, the power of 
the party organization, desire for re- 
election, flattery and even bribery now 
play their individual parts. Under 
these multitudinous influences, the 
fools are led, and if they are not su- 
preme the Knaves are brought in to 
make @ majority. The House is more 
faithful to the people than the Senate 
because the influences are more scat- 
tered. Tne House comes for a caucus, 
the Senate for a convention. The 
nearer the representative to a plebis- 
cite, the more faithful he will prove to 
his constituency. 

“‘Then comes the committee formed 
and handled generally in behalf of 
special interests. The committee has 
full and special knowledze of the tacis 
concerning each measure, and it is 
rate that an individual can overcome 
its recommendations. The committee 
having special interests in charge are 
generally appointed in their favor by 
& presiding ¢ fficer who needs these in- 
terests for his success. 

‘““When arbitrary 1ule over legisla- 
tion is assumed by the presiding c fficer, 
as now in the House of Rapresenta 
tives, it is by his grace that the peo 
ple’s will can even receive considera 
tion. The several stages of legislative 
progress from the caucus to the veto 
present just so many opportuniiies to 
special interests well organized and 
skillful to prevail over the people’s in- 
terests. They succeed by two meth- 
ods—force, thwarting legislation, and, 
second, securing bad legislation. Hence 
the necezeity for the initiative to secure 
needed legislation and the referendum 
to defeat bad legislation. 

‘‘We are somewhat familiar with the 
referendum in popular votes upon con- 
stitutional amendments, municipal 
charters, license laws, etc. But the 
initiative must appear even more im- 
portant to the realization of true de 
mocracy. It is difficult to see where 
either of these measures is assailable 
from the Domocraticrtandpoint. They 
represent indisputably the people's 
will firmly expressed. The initiative 
may need careful consideration in de- 
tail, but the referendum seems to be 4 
plain right of the people. The legisla 
tor in theory does the people’s will 
through representation; if in fact a 
& méj rity of the people be against 4 
legislative act, the theory is falsified 
and the defeat of such an act by direct 
vote of the constituency corrects the 
practical failure of the representative 
theory. 

“It must be said that the present 
conditions of legislative work are scaD: 
dalous. Corporations have been 
created by the State to turn, like 
Frankinseteins, upon the State, their 
crea or. Railroads o vn lJezialaturee, 
,ad even constitutions are over r dden 


j by them, as in the Pennsylvania case. 
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go ruthlessly are the people’s righte 
shattered under the representative 
system, that men unhositatingly talk 
of revolutiomary violence to undo 
these wrongs. There is an ugly spirit 
abroad and we listen to threats of vio 

jence from men who twenty years ago 
would have rebuked : language like 
their own. But force is no proper in 

strument in a republic till others 
have failed. As our sense of helpless- 
ness comes from the representative 
system, why not furnish methods of 
reform which will give peaceable rem 

edy? Inthe name of our dear repub- 
lic, let us have at least the referendum 
with which to undo false legislation. 
The initiative may be approached ten- 
tatively and developed with experi 

ence, but the referendum should be 
placed at once in our constitutions, 

“The Australian ballot is developing 

serious defects; the caucus, the conven 

tion have proved more potent under it 
and they in turn must be regulated by 
the State. False counts, arbitrary 
rule by presiding ffi ers, partisan elec 

tion commissioners are fast destroying 
the faith of the people in the security 
of the new system. Lt us return to 
true democracy and trust the people 
by direct vote to assert their rights 
ard the right. If the people may not 
be trusted, then cur Damocratic sys 
tem is nos a success ss 

Rie Se 


ANTI-TRUST LAW UPHELD. 


Old Line Insurance Companies Excluded 


From Arkansas. 


Litre Rcck, ARK , April 27.—Judge 


Joseph Martin, of the Circuit Court, 
to day rendered @ decision upholding 


the constitutionality of the anti trust 
law, but limits its force to the offenses 


commi:ted in the State of Arkansas. 


The Attorney General ccustrued the 
law to cover rate making by insurance 
companies in Arkansas or elsewhere, 
thus excluding the old line companies 


from the State. 


Judge Martin holds that the State 


has a right to exclude foreign corpo 


rations and prohibit them from doing 


business in the State, but cannot pun 
ish corporations or individuals for vio 


latins of the penal code committed in 


other States. 


—_———— So ee 
WHEELER WANTS TO SHE MORE 


FIGHTING. 


WASHINGTON, April 29 —Brigadier 
General Wheeler has been offered the 
command of the Dapartment of Texas, 
but has asked to be sent to the Pail- 
ippines, and his r¢q 1est is under con- 
sideration. It has been decided to re 
establish the D:partment of Texas, 
with headquarters at San Antonio, 
and cffizials would like Wheeler to 
take it, but the chances are that he will 
be gent to Manila 

ey 89 ee 
STATS xcws., 

{ the State Press—Drops “f Turpentine 
rains of Rice from the East —Clusiers 
brapes and Tobacco Stems from the 

~Stalks of Corn and Grains of 
‘heat from the West—Peanuts 

and CottonSeed from the South 

It is anounced that Senator Butler 
will support the proposed Consiitu 
tional amendment. 

Treasurer Worth says he is deeply 
gratified at the fact that the dispen 
saries Can sell liquor without prescrip 
tion, 

Progress of small pox in Raleigh, 
very slow but eteady; progress of vac 
Cination, very rapid, but steady. Io 
the end vaccination will triumph. 

The development of furniture manu 
facturing in North Carolina during the 
past three years is remarkable. It is 
fast becoming a great industry. 

Mr. J. A. Sims, who for over two 
years has been the chief clerk to Au 
ditor Ayer has decided to resign, and 
48 soon as he does go, Mr. BR. C. Rivers 
Will succeed him. 


The fourth annual convention of the 
Epworth League of Western North 
Carolina convened at West Market 
Street Church, Greensboro, Friday. A 
large crowd was present, and great 
enthusiasm was displayed. 


Prof. Young, of Princeton, states 
that a0 expedition will be sent from 
Princeton in 1900, to North Carolina, 
to make observations on the sun’s total 
eclipse. The phenomenon will pass 
north from New Orleans to Norfolk, 
Va., and the party will be stationed in 
its path, 

Noah Raby celebrated his 127 ch birth- 
day at Piscataway, N. J., on the 1st 
ult, He says he was born April 1, 1772, 
at Gates Court House, N. CO. He served 
one year in the war of 1812 on the Con 
stitution, and after the war he went to 
New Jersey to live. His eyesight is 
bad, but otherwise he is well. 

Witminetoy, N. ©., April 27 — 
Strawberry shipments from Wilming 
ton and points adjacent continue quite 
heavy. Today the largest shipments 
of the year were made. Truckers gen 
Crally are satisfied with prices, which 
Tange from 15 to 30 cents per quart, 
Taey receive excellent railroad and ex 
Press accommodations. 

Here’s a good story from the Raleigh 
Poat: The late General Clingman had 


Cream 


a habit of talking very earnestly to 
himself. On one occasion a lady friend 
‘‘caught him in the act,” and ventured 
to ask him why he didso. ‘Because, 
madam,” replied the old gallant, “I 
always enj>y conversing with an intel 
ligent man.” 

Dr. John F. Long, one of the most 
prominent and best known physicians 
in this section, died at hishome, about 
two miles west of town, at 9:20 o’clock 
last evening. Ha had not been well for 
several days, but his condition was not 
considered serious and the annoutc3- 
ment of his death this morning will be 
& painful surprise to the public.— 
Statesville Landmark, 28:h. 

Judge Brown last Friday decided in 
favor of the new members of the Board 
of Agriculture in their suit for man. 
damus to compel the old members to 
permit them to take partin the pro 
ceedings of the Board and to exercise 
the powers, duties and functions of 
members. The case now goes to the 
Supreme Court. The old members 
claim that the Governor, not the Iegis- 
lature, has the right to appoint mem 
bers of the Board. 

There is on file in the register of 
deeds’ ¢ ffice in Greensboro a deed that 
is original as well as valid. Among 
the considerations mentioned are ‘'na- 
tural love and affection, two hound 
pups, $5, one game cock and two pul 
lets.” The party to whom the deed 
was made is still living on the property 
conveyed, and from his geniality and 
originality drew the deed instrument 
himself.— Greensboro R2cord. 

There appears to be aregular exodus 
of negroes from Wilmington. Several 
hundred have left that city recently 
and others are making preparations to 
take their departure at an early day, 
The policy of the men of the city in 


said to be largely, though not entirely, 
responsible for the exodus. It is said 
that the negroes, in considerable num 


towns.—Ex. 
Floye C. Cox, writing to the Alle 


“The North Carolina Publishing Soci 
ety is blazing the way with a book en- 
titled ‘‘Distinguished North Carolin 
ians” with a fifty-saven-page introduc- 


Carolina bas ever produced.” 


boro, April 25:sh, sayé: 


Iron Company’s furnace this morning, 


the beginning of operations. It re 


furnace to morrow afternoon. 


Observer: 


part of the city. It is said by police 
are concealing cases in the negro quar 
ters of the city. 


case.” 


Booker T. Washington, the well 


of politics. 


heir to is due to politics. 


politics. 


severely alone. 
then that a colored man gets any po 


be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
—Raleigh Blade (Col ). 


in dispatches from Wilson, N. C., 
April 26 ih. 


from Wilson. 
o’clock the store was found to be on 


Turnage, a aephew of the proprietor, 
who was his cl:rk, was found welter- 
ing in blood, with his throat cut from 
ear to ear. 
scoundrel awoke Mr. Turnage upon 
the pretext of buying some goods and 
killed him by cutting his throat and 
then robbed the store, and wound up 
by setting fire to the building with the 
hope that the body would be destroyed 


with the store. There is.ng clue as to 
the person, but blood hounds will be 
put on the track.” 





substituting white for negro labor is 


bers, are also leaving other eastern 


ghany Star, of the need of Southern 
school books that do not de‘ame the 
position of Southern people, says: 


tion by Peele, who makes no apologies 
for telling the truth. I heartily approve 
of the favorable criticisms of the press 
of the State on this the best book North 


A special to the Post from Greens- 
Fires were 
lighted under the Empire Steel and 


quite a crowd being present to witness 


q lires about thirty six hours to make 
a draw; so if nothing happens the first 
product of iron will be taken from the 
A large 
force of hands i3 employed, both at the 
furnace and in the mines at Ore Hil). 

Raleigh correspondence Charlotte 
A negro man who came 
here from Monroe Saturday was found 
to have smallpox. Search was made 
for him, but meanwhile to day he went 
to the superintendent and thence 
walked out to the pest house, volun- 
tarily. A negro woman was also sent 
to the pest house from the southern 


men that they believe the negroes 


One negro escaped 
b2fore the doctor reached him and has 
become what is known asa ‘walking 


known educator, has written a letter 
to a colored man in this State, in 
which he adviees the race to stay out 
He says that almost all of 
the troubles that the Southern negro is 
There is no 
question about it, the negro has lost 
entirely too much time dabbling in 
His condition would be better 
in every way if he would let politics 
It is only now and 


litical recoguition. Those in thie S:ate 
who have been given good places can 


A most terrible crime is that told of 


‘‘News has just reached 
here of a terrible affair at Theodore 
Turnage’s store, about eighteen miles 
Last night about 12 


fire; and upon rushing to the storea 
ghastly scene was presented, for Bob 


The theory is that some 








Caucasian: We have heard more of 
the scarcity of labor this spring than 
ever before. A leading trucker in the 
eastern part of the State, ia a recent 
letter, stated that there was not enough 
labor within five miles of him to culti- 
vate the truck crop and other crops 
that had been planted within two 
miles of him. The time was, not many 
years ago, when farmers and truckers 
would only employ the best hands in 
the community. Now they will take 
good, bad and indifferent men, women 
and children, wherever they csn be 
gotten, and in fact, are glad to employ 
even the most indifferent. Another 
subscriber writes, mentioning the fact 
that the negroes in his community are 
getting so scarce that it will be abso 
lutely necessary for every farmer to 
curtail bis crop unless he can import 
white labor from somewhere. 


Some time agoa fellow who profcseed 
to be a deaf mute, went the rounds in 
Statesville scliciting alms. He had a 
paper setting forth his disabilities 
which he handed in wherever hecalled. 

Oae good lady on whom he called read 
the paper and was about to respond 
with a contribution when it occurred 
to her to ask the mana question. ‘‘Are 
you sure you are deaf?” she asked. 
**Yes’m, I'm deaf,” was the response 

Strangely enough it didn’t cecur to the 
lady at that moment that the vag 

rant’s prompt answer stamped him ag 
@ fake, anc she gave himadime. Soon 
after he left the situation burst on her 
and she did some hard thinking. As 
for the beggar, he probably snickered 
when he got safely away to think what 
@ narrow escape he had had and he 
will provably be more cautious in the 
future about answering questions.— 
Statesville Landmark. 


Dr. Curtice, of the Veterinary D.vis 


Washington, has been sent to Wilkes 


Ridge is enforced. 


to cross at any season. 
one we have and as long as our farm 


we cannot hope to make money on cat 
tle as we should. Our people could 
easily take care of twice the number 
of cattle they now have by making pea 
vines for feed and would then get ma 
nure and increase which would pay 
much better than to sell all they have 
and buy fertilizer. Raising beef cattle 
is one of the most promising industries 
for this section that we know of, and 
a farm without cattle is like a factory 
without raw material to make into 
goods. Get better cattle and more 
cattle and plan and work to take care 
of them and get something ahead — 
Eikin Times. 

A News and Observer special from 
Saow Hil, Apri: 24 .b,saye: “Judge Tim 
ber lake has at last rendered a decision 
in the contested election cases of Greene 
county. Ina very lengthy opinion he 
holds that the Fusionists having the 
certificates of election and therefore 
the prima facie title to the offices, are 
entitled to hold and exercice the duties 
of their respective cftices untila de. 
cision against them in an action of quo 
warranto. Asa fact, he finds that the 
Democratic cfficers received a major 
ity of the votes cast, as shown by the 
recount ordered by Judge Robinson. 
But he holds that the recount was void 
and gave them no color of title to the 
offices. He has therefore issued a pe 
remptory mandamus restraining the 
present Democratic < fficers from exer. 
cising the duties of their ¢flices, in 
direct opposition to the act of the legis 
lature, forbidding any judge from issu- 
ing an injunction in any civil action 
which involves the title to an office 
during the pending of the action. The 
case has been appealed to the Supreme 
Court, and will come up at the fall 
term. Meanwhile the Democrats con 
tinue to hold their offices. The post- 
master here has received a letter from 
the Postmaster General instructing 
him to deliver all mail that is directed 
to the county offices to the fusion ffi. 
ials until the courts decide who is en- 
titled to the offices.” 





The strange etory the papers were 
telling the other week about the poor 
deluded man who was induced by an 
inpostor and fraud to burn down his 
dweiling, and move to another county 
because of the prevalence of witches 
about the premises, may amuse, but 
there is something pathetic about it 
that should check the emile such be 
sotted ignoranc? provokes. That man 
is a North Carolinian; there are thou 
sands like him. If they are not the 
victims of witchcraft they are of some 
other off spring of ignorance and super. 
stition. Talk about colleges, and uni. 
versities, and education in high life, 


for light. Men and brethren, thecom 


we are undone!—Charity and Ch:! 
dren. 





ion of the Agricultural Department at 


boro to see that the law in regard to 
cattle being carried across the Blue 
We think there are 
very few leftin this section that can 
be spared and would like to see the 
dates changed s0 as not to allow any 
We need every 


ers sell off the young cattle to be car. 
ried somewhere to be turned into beef, 


THE LATEST NEWS. 


Brief Items Picked Up Here and There} 

From the Tropics to the Pole Tell- 
ing of all the Important F vents 
of the Past Week 
B:lieving that peace is now near at 
hand, McKinley has sent a message of 
congratulations to the eoldiers in the 
Phillppines. The President may be a 
little too previous. An old proverb 
says there is ‘‘catching before bang: 
ing.” 


£TLANTA, Ga, April 28 —At today’s 
session of the International Sunday 
School Convention, the executive 
committee, to which was referred the 
matter of giving negroes representation 
On committees where white men were 
chosen, reported against the negro. 


A bill to protect birds, passed in Ar. 
Kaneas, appears to have no loopholes 

It provides a fine of from $25 to $50 for 
having in possession ‘‘any feathers or 
ekins or parts of birds for use ia mil 

linery or similar purposes,” or for kill- 
ing any birdsin the State such pur 

poses. 

Ard now the negroes bave learned 
to lynch. Chas. W. Williams, alias 
Jones, colored. was shot to death in 
the jail at Galena, Kan., Tuesday. by 
a mob of negroes. Williams killed 
Laura Canafax, a negro weman. The 
mob, composed of 25 masked negroes, 
went to the jail and four gained an en- 
trance by breaking in the door. 

Now is beginning the most trying 
season for our soldiers in the tropics, 


Washington end Lafayette. and per 
haps those of Lincoln and Grant also. 
President M. Kinley was invited to ap 
poar on the coin with his four eminent 
predeceesors, but resolutely declined. 
Paul Bartlett and Karl Bitter are ex 
pected to cffer competitive designs for 
the sculptural part of the monument, 
and it isexpected that there will be 
something ready, eitherin permanent 
material or in staff, which can be un. 
veiled on July 4, 1900. Perhaps the 
architectural part may be completed 
by that time in its true material, with 
the statue in staff in its place.—kE. S. 
Martin, in Harper's Weekly. 


Says the Saturday Evening Post: 
‘Before the representatives of the na 

tions gather at The Hague to discuss 
the Czar’s programme for securing 
universal peace, it might lead to quick 

er and more beneficial results if each 
one would impress upon his mind some 
great facts in history that may be re 

cited ina few words. In the last 98 
years Turkey has had thirty eight 
years of war; Spain thirty one ; france, 
twenty seven; Russia, twenty four; It 

aly, twenty three; Exsgland, tweaty- 
one; Austria, seventeen; Holland, 
fourteer ; G2rmany, thirteen; Prussia, 
Singly, twelve; Sweden, ten; Portugal, 
ten; and Danmark. nine. Thus E:1- 
rope alone, in the present century, has 
seen war epread over the enormous 
period of 249 yeare, collectively, or 
more than one quarter of the relative 
duration of peace. Much of this fear- 





both in the new and old world Fever 
and plague will do mcre to defeat them, 
will kill more of them, and eucceed in 
discouraging mere than all the hostile 
guns. Weshall not be surprised be- 
fore next fall there is gensrated a 
sweeping sentiment in favor of letting 
go the Pailippines by one way or an 

other at the earliest opportunity.— Ex. 
Signor Marconi’s system of wireless 
telegraphy continues to attract atten 

tion. It was put to practical use Sat 

urday when the Goodwin Sands Light 
Ship on the Eoglish coast was struck 
by a passing vessel, and the crew no 

tified South Forelend that the ship 
was in a sinking condition. Tugs were 
thereupon dispatched to the assistance 
of the lightship. 


T. Sloane, the wife of the well known 
society man of New York, was grant 
ed an absolute divorce from her hus 
band, the law giving him the custody 
of their children and depriving Mrs. 


a syphilitic person, besides being at the 


vaczination. There is nothing worse 
than this, with which to vitiate pure 
blood, impair the general health, and 
jeopardize the life of your child.” 


O.1 last Friday evening Mrs. Henry 


Sloane of any right to his property. 
That night she married Perry B>!mont, 
the famous Tammany anti Bryan 

emocratic leader. 

Hon. Wharton Barker, of Philadel- 
phia, the Anti-Butler Populist candi 
date forthe Presidency in 1900, is in 
Atlanta attending a meeting of the 
Georgia Reform Press Association. Mr. 
Barker was nominated at the coaven 
tion at Cincinnati in 1898 and is alrea 
dy pushing the campaign. He sayshe 
feels eure McKinley will be the Repub 
lican nominee, but he does not think 
Wm. J. Bsyan will be again put up by 
the Democrats. Mr. Bsrker is the edi 
tor of the American, published at Phil 
adelphia, and is connected through his 
mother with the family of B3pjamin 
Franklin. In personal appearance 
Barker is said to bear a striking re 
semblance to picturesof the famous 
American. 


NOT ALL FOOLS DE‘D YET, 


There is in New York an anti-vacci- 
nation society, which combats the gen 
erally accepted theory that vaccina 
tion is a preventative of smallpox. It 
calls vaccination ‘‘a filthy rite, which 
already has slain more than war, cor 
rupted the blood of millions, and ie 
rapidly contributing towards the de. 
generacy of the race.” In a circular 
recently sent out, Mr. E O. Townsend, 
secretary of this society, further says: 

‘*Do you know anything about vac 
cine virus, how itis obtained, how it 
operates to prevent, cure or mitigate 
smallpox, or that it does so operate / 
The truth is, there never has been the 
most shadowy scientific basis for the 
practice of vaccination. There is abso 
lutely no evidence worthy of credence, 
by any man of refi-ction, to show that 
vaccination ever saved a human being 
from smallpox, except by killing him 
before smallpox had a chance at him. 

‘* *Pure vaccine,’ (30 called) ia a sep- 
tic poison, being the putrefying mat- 
ter froma sore on a beast that may 
have been incculated with virus from 


time affiicted with tuberculosis. And 


the thrusting of this filth into circula 
tion is the essential feature of cfficial 


Congress has authorizad the coinage 


ful work is chargable to the ambition 
and example of a eingle man. The 
United States has had about thirty 
eight years of war in this period—ten 
with foreign countries, foir between 
the States, and twenty three with na- 
tive Indians.” 


so oe 
BARBARISM IN GEORGIA. 
A Brief Account of the Terrible Death 
of a Rapist. 

Sam Hose was burned at the stake 
by a mob two miles from Newnan, 
Ga., on the Palmetto road, Sunday, 
April 23, at 2:30 o’clock for the mur- 
der of his former employer, Alfred 
Cranford, and an aseult on Mrs. Cran 
ford. At 2:40 o’clock a chain which 
held the negro to a tree broke and fell 
into the flames. The fire was put out 
and the negro chained again. Heslowly 
burned. Before the fire was started 
both ears were cut cff and he was other 
wise mutilated. At 3:50 p. m., Hose 
ceased his contortions, and his head 
dropped upon his shoulder. The crowd 
cheered all his writhings Warping 
was given for none to shoot, but to let 
him die by degrees. While burning 
he confessed the murder, and eaida 
uegro named Lige Strickland, a Bap- 
tist minister, at Palmetto, offered him 
$20 to kill Mr. Cranford. When this 
statement became generally known, a 
large party of Palmetto citiz‘ns, who 
had reached Newnan too late to wit- 
nees the buraing, started out to locate 
Strickland. He was found at ten 
o'clock on the same evening and was 
carried near Palmetto, where he was 
told to confess. He did not confess, it 
is said, but denied his guilt. His ears 
and fingers were cut cff, and he was 
then lynched. The party in pursuit of 
Strickland had bunting tied around 
arms and shoulders, one man being 
almost dressed in the national colors. 


When the mob was preparing to 
lynch Hose, ex Governor Atkinson 
made a speech for law and order. 
When he finished the crowd yelled: 
“Take him out and burnhim.” Judge 
A. D. Freeman spoke for the law to 
take its course, and urged the crowd 
toleave. Butdelay and speechmakirg 
made the crowd boisterous and more 
determined. Major Thomas, Strick- 
land’s employer, asked the mob to give 
the negro a chance, stating that he 
believed him to be innocent. But the 
crowd led him cff to death, though 
there was no proof whatever of his 
guilt. 


ty 0 ee 
Though all precedents are against 
him—precedents which Senator Q 1ay, 
by his vote, helped to place on the 
journal of the Senate, he still hopes 
for admission into the Senate. He con 
fidently expects the eupport of the ma 
jority of Southern Democrats in that 
body, but we trust that the South’s 
repreeentatives in the upper House of 
Congress have not sunk go low. 
——__ — +> oe ——___——— 
A graceful act on the part of Admir- 
al Philip, late commander of the battle- 
ship Texas, is recorded in a recent dis- 
patch from New York. ‘‘ The North 
and South are united and there are no 
more rebels,” said Admiral Philip re- 
cently, pointing to a relic of the civil 
war which has occupied a place on the 
grass plot adjoining the commandant’s 
office. This was part of the ram Miss. 
issippi. For years on one side of it 
there appeared in white letters ‘Ta 


when a hundred thousand : children, 
reared in such homes as that of this 
man, look up into our faces and ask 


mon schools must rescue our State or ig. 


of 50,000 silver dollars of new design, 


subscription to the monument to L 
fayette which is to be erected in Par 
Oa one side of the coin will prob 





which are to represent Uscle Sam’s 


ken from the rebel ram Mississipi.” 

“You see,” said Admiral Pailip, 
“that word ‘rebel has been wiped out. 
I did that several days ago, because 
there are no more rebels, and the word 


————— 


'on the other, probably tte fecss off A WBEK’S NEWS FROM OUR 


WAR IN THE PHILIPPINES, 


Co Filipicos Seek Peace ?----Much £ki 


mishing and a Number of America 
Kilied Last Week. 


WASHINGTON, April 28 —To day was 


marked by developments of the great- 
est importance and interest in connec- 
tion with the campaign in the Philip- 
pines. 
cablegram from G:neral Otis at the 
beginning of the day gave the keenest 
pleasure to all of the officials: 


The receipt of the following 


“MANILA, April 28;:h. 
“ADJUTANT GENSRAL, Washington. 
‘After taking Calumpit,.McArthur’s 
division crossed the Rio Grande river 
in the face of great obstacles, driving 
the concentrated forces of the enemy 
back on the railroad two miles. Me- 
Arthur reports that the passage of the 
river was a remarkable military 
achievement, the achievement cf which 
was due to the daring skill and deter- 
mination of Colone! Funston, under 
the discriminating control of General 
Wheaton. Casualtios slight, number 
not yet asceriained. 

“This morning chief of staff from 
co)mmauding general of insurgent 
forces entercd our lices to. express ad- 
miration of the wonderful feat of the 
American army in forcing passage of 
river, which was thought impossible. 
Steff cfficer reports that insurgent 
commanding general has received from 
insurgents’ government directions to 
suspend hostilities pending negotia- 
tions for the termination of the war. 
Steff cflicer, with party, is now en 
route to Manila and will arrive soon. 
Lawton’s forces well in hand in vi- 
cinity of Angat, east of Calumpit, 
where he is waiting supplies to be sent 
tomorrow. Yesterday morning force 
of fifteen hundred insurgents attacked 
troops at Taguig; driven back by 
Washington regiment. Our loss two 
killed, twelve wounded. ‘Onis ” 
Secretary Alger eaid as the Depart- 
ment closed that while it could not be 
said that peace was arceured, he re- 
garded the prospects as of the bright- 
est and felt cenfident that the end of 
the insurrection was now in sight. 
THE NEWS FAOM MANILA, 


Maniua, April 28 — 4:25 p. m —The 
Filipinos will seek peace. 

Colonel Manuel Argueleses and Lieu- 
tenant Jose Bernal, chief of General 
Luna, staff, having entered Ganeral Mc- 
Arthur’s line under a flag of truce, told 
General O:is that they were represen- 
tives of G2sneral Luna, who had been 
requested by Aguinaldo to ask Ganeral 
Otis for a cessation of hoatilities in or- 
der to allow time for the summoning 
of the Filipino Congress, which body 
would decide whether the people 
wanted peace. 

Ga3neral Otis repliod that he did not 
recognizs the existence of ea Filipino 
government. 

There will be another conference to- 
morrow. 

THE FIGHT AT CALUMPIT. 
MANILA, April 26 —McArthur’s en- 
tered Calumpit today after a desper- 
ate battle with insurgente at the 
trenches before the town. After en- 
tering the Americans planted guns in 
front of churches and bombarded the 
suburbs, where the enemy are aitill 
fighting behind trenches. This after- 
ternoon our losses were fifteen killed 
and wounded. The insurg:nte are 
strongly intrenched on the opposite 
bank of the Rio Grande, and for the 
first time are using cannon. 

It is reported from Spanish official 
sources that Ganeral Lina has super- 
seded Aguinaldo as the Filipino leader. 
Lina, report says, has issued a proc- 
lamation pronouncing death upon all 
natives found with the American proc- 
lamation in their possession. 

In a fight yesterday many small 
bands of rebels were encountered and 
during the afternoon the Americans 
discovered several hundred entrenched 
near Pulian, north of ()1ingano. Our 
troops attacked the rebels, losing six 
men killed, 11 wounded. General 
Hale’s troops claim that nearly 200 
dead natives were counted slong the 
country traversed. Among the dead 
was a Sjanish captain. 

While reconnoitering six miles 
northeast of Malolos Sunday the 
Fourth Cavalry wes suddenly sur- 
rounded by Filipinos and the fight was 
the most severe and desperately con- 
tested that has occurred for weeke. Itig 
known that the American loss was six 
men killed and 43 wounded 

Colonel John M. Stoteenberg, com- 
mander of the Nebraska regiment, ar- 
rived on the battlefield at 11 o'clock, 
having just returned from Manila, 
where he had been visiting his wife. 
He led an advance of his regiment, 
storming the Filipino trenches, but was 
shot to death. 


vance and finally drove the natives 
out of their position. iy 


———— 2-2 


First Regiment. Not one of the mem- 








| ably appear Lafayette’s prayer for the 
' United States (about forty words), and 


seemed out of place.” 


bers were given a discharge, Few oth- 
, or regiments made such a record, 





The Nebraskans continued to ob 


North Carolina is justly proud:of the . 
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Christian Life Column. 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


Lead, kindly, Light! amid the encir 
cling gloom, 
Lead thou me on; 
The nigh: is dark, and I am far from 


home, 
Lead thou me on; 
Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for 
me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that 
thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 
I loved to choose and see my path; but 
now 
Lead thou me on; ‘ 
Iloved the garish day, and, spite of 





ears, 
Pride ruled my will. Remember not 
past years. 


So long thy power has blest me, sure it 
still 


Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o'er crag and tor 
rent, till 
The night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel faces 
smile . 
Which I have loved long since, and 
lost a while ! 
—Cardinal Newman. 





YOUR ERRING BROTHER. 


In Galatians 6:1 we read the follow 
ing words: Brethren, if a man be over 
taken in a fault, ye which are spiritual 
restore such an one in the spirit of 
meekness; considering thyself lest 
thou also be tempted. 

These words are addressed to the 

Church, to Christians and they consti 
tute an exhortation to the Church to 
deal kindly, gently, and in a Christ- 
like manner with those in the Church, 
and outside of the Church who may 
err, with all those who may ‘“‘be over- 
taken in a fault.” The apostie does not 
say that when one has erred the 
Church should draw her cloak about 
her and shun the one who has sinned 
and thus say plainly to him, ‘I never 
knew you.” It is asad comment upon 
the Church and upon many individual 
professing Ohristians, however, that 
judging by these in many instances in 
everyday life, the world at large would 
be led to think that their profession 
taught them to envelop themselyes in 
the mantle of charity instead of throw- 
ing it over and around cthers But, 
thank God, the real Church and true 
Christians cannot be so accused. Jesus 
Christ is the only perfect model ever 
given to the world, and only when men 
and women follow Him in deed, word 
and thought are they personifying the 
word Christian, which means like 
Christ. When men and women learn 
to restore such as fall, ‘‘in the spirit of 
meekness,” instead of revealing their 
faults unkindly, to the world, the 
world will the sooner be prepared for 
the coming of our Lord. This day 
would soon come if we would all stop 
and thiok just long enough to realize 
how much more Chrietian-like it is to 
uplift, to ‘‘lend a hand,” than to put 
down, we would endeavor more to be 
like Him in all of our interczurse with 
our fellowmen. It would help us if we 
would but remember that we have the 
privilege of being co-laborers with 
Him, butif we become such we must 
be like Him. Colaborers! Tnis means 
more than laborers for Him; it means 
laborers with Him, and for how little 
He bestows this honor upon us. 

If the Church, if Ohristianity fails in 
the work of helpfulness to those who 
err and to those who are in gin, it is 
not the pure essence of the holy life 
which our Savior lived while here upon 
earth, which life H3 gave us for an ex- 
ample, biddiog us to follow it. 

We are too prone to criticise and con 
demo when we should pity, sympa 
thiz3 with and restore. What we need 
is more of the brotherly spirit, more of 
the spirit which enables us to love one 
another and uplift all others as we up 
lift our own brothers in the flosb. 
Christianity after all binds us in one 
gre t family, if we live it as weshould, 
and then we raise up thoseof our num 
ber who err and welcome into our cir 
cle those who become one of us by be. 
ing released from sin. 

Yes, we need to think more of Jesus 
Christ and grow more like Him. We 

need to think more of Jesus at the 
well of Samaria, to think more of Him 
in the presence of the accusers of the 
condemned woman. It we will do this 
we will live more like Him, we will 
condemn sin, but love and plead with 
sinners and thus draw them back into 
the fold, from which they have wan. 
dered, orif they have never known 
the Great Shepherd, we will bring them 
to Him. More can be accomplished in 
@ tender talk of five minutes in which 
& Consistent Ohristian speaks gently to 
the erring one, then can be accom 
plished in an hour’s discourse of de 
nunciatory language against sinnere 
from the most polished orator. 
rule, the seed in the first instance wil: 


fallin fertile soil, while in the latter 
only a sensation, with perhaps some 
wounded feelings, will result. It rarely, 


if ever, results in good to publicly de 
nounce the erring one. 


Asa 


And then the 
all important question must be an- 
ewered: is it brotherly, is it Ohristlike? 


What would Jesue dot Yes, what did 
Jesus do? Did he ever oncs makea 
target of an erring one? No, never. 
Let us think, calmly and seriously of 
the lesson before us to day, and let us 
in the future be more brotherly, more 
Christlike, let us have as the dominat 

ing spirit of our lives that mind which 
was also in Christ Jeeus. Then it is 
that we will act as He acted, live as 
He lived, and aftewards reign with 
Him. We must remember that 


‘*However darkly stained by sin, 
He is our brother yet;” 


that Jesus died for him as well as for 
us. We will be more like Corist wnoen 
we remember that the erring one is 
with us, 


“Heir of the same inheritance, 
Child of the self same God, 
He hath but stumbied in the path 
We have in weakness trod.” 


We must remember our relation to 
God and to our fellowmen, and remem 
ber that those who are the best are but 
sinners ‘‘saved by grace.” 


“Forget not brother, thou hast einned, 
And sinful ye¢ mays’t be; 

Deal gently with the erring heart, 
As God hath dealt with thee.” 


Yes, the best plan in Christian work 

is to follow this rule: Love one another, 

a consistently, and speak gently, 
es, 


“Speak gently to the erring ones; 
They must have toiled in vain; 
Perchancs unkindnezs made them so; 
O win them back again. 


‘ Speak gently ; ’tis alittle thing, 
Dropped in tne heart’s deep well; 
The goad, the joy that it may bring, 
Eternity shail tell.” 


Let us do this and the golden dawn 
of peace and hope and love will soonsr 
come, and ‘‘Jcsus will reigh in every 
heart and rule in every life.”—Ex 





Lord, before I commit a sia it seema 
to me 89 shellow that I may wade 
through it dry-shod from any guilti 
ness; but when I have committed it, 
it often seems so deep that I cannot es 
cape without drowning. Tous I am 
always in the extremities; either my 
sins are so small that they need not 
my repentance, or so great that they 
cannot obtainthy pardon. Lead me, 
O Lord, a reed outof thy sanctuary 
truly to measure the dimensions of 
my offenses. But O, as thou revealest 
tome more of my misery, reveal ajs? 
more of thy mercy.—Thomas Fuller. 


Little Folks. 


BOY AND GIRL WANTED. 











Wanted—a boy that is manly and just, 
Oae that you feel you may honor and 


trust, 
Who cheerfully shoulders what life to 
him brings, 
Its sunshine and pleasure, or trouble 
some things; 
Whose eyes meets your own with no 
shadow of fear; 
No vile on the face that is open and 
clear; 
S:raightforward in purpose and ready 
to push— 
For ‘a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush ;” 
Who scornfully turns from a some 
thing to gain 
If it brings to another a sorrow or 


paio; 
Who is willing to hold what is right 
ever dear, 
And is patient, unbeeding the sccff or 
the j2er; 
Who does ali he can witha heart that’s 
elate— 
He is wanted, that boy, whateosver 
his state. 


Wanted—a girl, nota butterfly gay, 
Who 13 gentile and sweet in a womanly 


way; 

No a piciure, ao languid and 
air, 

That always seems labelod: ‘‘Pisase 
handle with care;” 

Bat one in whose heart there is hidden 
true worth, 

Who faithfully follows her mission on 
earth; 

Hopeful and earnest in helping and 
giving, 

Finds plenty to do in the life she is 
living; 

Filling ita duties with q2ist content, 
Whether adverse or pivasant, just as 
they are sent; 

In the garb ot a queen, or inhomespun 


arrayed, 
Whatever her station—is noeded that 
maid. 
—Salected. 
——— — 6 <> e 





OBEYING THE SCRIPTURE. 

There was, not many years ago, in 
Paris, a well-known and brawny young 
man, of rustic origin and of a very re 
ligious turn, named Maximin, who, 
after partial preparation for the priest- 
hood, changei his plans and studied 
medicice, but did not relinquish any 
of his religious ways of life and 
thought While a medical student, he 
was one day dining in a cheap Parisian 
restaurant, when another etudent, an 
abusive fellow, tried to pick a q iarrel 
wiih him. 
Presuming on his meekness, the 
quarrelsome young man announced his 
intention to strike Maximin, and the 
latter, following the Scriptural injanc 
tion, offered his cheek to be struck. The 
atudent promptly struck the bio v. 

Maximin thea turned the other 
cheek, and his tormentor struck that a 
atill harder blow, 

U >on this Mexim‘n gravely rose. 

“ft have now,” he said, “‘fulfilied the 
cemmand of the gospel, and since you 
have shown that the epirit of it is loat 
upon you, I gnall puuish you for your 
wicked presumption.” 


other out of tre door of the restaurant, 
smiting him hip and thigh as he did 


turther presumed upon by the imper 





Companion, 


Toereupon he proceeded to burl the 


80. Hs Scriptural meekness was not 


tinent psreons of the quarter.—Youth’s 
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THE PROPOSED CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT, 


Believing that no more important 
measure has been before the people of 
North Carolina for a score of years, we 
give in full herewith the proposed Con 
stitutional amendment, which we ex 
pect t2 keep standing until the election 
in August of next year. It is not nec- 
essary for us to say that it should be 
carefully considered and that the voter 
should not allow prejudice to ir fluence 
him in deciding whether or not he will 
support it. The amendment reads as 
follows: 

’ That article VI of the Constitution 
of North Carolina be, and the same is 
hereby repealed, and in lieu thereof 
shail be substituted the following ar- 
ticle of said Constitution: 

ARTICLE VI. 


Section 1. Every male person born 
in the Uaited States and every male 
person who has been naturaliz3d, 21 
years of age and possessing the qualifi 
cations set out in this article, shall be 
entitled to vote at any eleciion by the 
people in the State, except as herein 
other wise provided. 

Section 2. Ha shall have resided in 
the State of North Carolina for two 
years, in the county six months, and in 
the precinct, ward or other district in 
which he offers to vote, four months 
next preceding the eleciion: Provided, 
That removal from one precinct, ward 
or other election disirict, to another in 
the same county, shall not operate to 
deprive any pereon of the right to vote 
in the precinct, ward or other election 
district, from which he has removed 
until four months after such removal. 
No person who has been convict:d or 
who has con?essed his guilt in open 
court upon indictment, of any crime, 
the punishment of which now is or 
may hereafter be, imprisonment in the 
State prison, shall be permitted to vote 
unless the said person shall be first re- 
stored to citizenship in the manner 
prescribed by law. 

Section 3. Every person cff-ring to 
vote shall be at the time a legally regis 
tered voter as herein prescribed and in 
the manner hereafter provided by law, 
and the General Assembly of North 
Carolina shail enact general registra- 
tion laws to carry into effect the pro 
visions of this article. 

Section 4. Any person presenting 
himself for registration or voting shali 
be able to read and write any part of 
the Constitution in the Eoglish lan 
guage, and shall have paid by the first 
day of March the poll tax for the pre 
vious calendar year, as prescribed by 
law, and shail exhibit the receipt there 
for when he cffers to vote. Poll taxes 
shall be a lien only on assessed prop- 
erty, and no process shall issue to en 
force the collecti.n of the same except 
against assessed nroverty. 

Sectiou 5. No mae person, who was 
on January 1, 1867, or at any time 
prior thereto, entitled to vote under the 
laws of any State in the United States 
wherein he then resided, and no lineal 
descendant of any such person, shall 
be denied the right to register and vote 
at any election in this State by reason 
of his failure to possess the educational 
qualification prescribed in section 4 of 
this Article: Provided, Ha shall have 
registered in accordance with the terms 
of this Article prior to December 1, 
1908, and no person shall be entitled to 
register under this section after that 
date. 

The General Assembly shall, at its 
firat session afier the adoption of this 
amendment, provide the manner in 
which the classes of persons provided 
for in this section shali register. 
Section 6 Ail elections by the people 
shall be by ballot, and all elections by 
the General Assembly shall be viva 
voce. 

Section 7. Every voter ia North Caro 
lina, except as in this Articie disquali 
fied, shall be elgible to offise, but be 
fore entering upon the duties of the 
office he sball take and subscribe the 
tollowing oatb; ‘I, ————, do sol- 
emoply swear or effirm, that I will sup- 
port and maintain the Constitution and 
laws of the U aited States and the Con- 
stituiion and laws of North Carolina, 
not inconsistent therewith, and that I 
will faithfully discharge the duties of 
my office as ————. So help me 
God.” 

Section 8 The following classes of 
persons shall be disqualified for cftice: 
First, all persons who deny the being 
of Almighty God. S:cond, all persons 
who shall have been convicted, or con. 
fesaed their guilt on indictment pend- 
ing, and whether sentenced or not, or 
under judgment su:pended, of any 
treason or felouy, or any other crime 
for which the punishment may be im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary, since 
becoming a citizen of the United Siates, 
of corruption and malpractice in office, 


unless sucb person shall have been re 
stored to citizenship in a manner pre 
acribed by law. 

Saction 9. That all of the provisions 
of the Constitution relating to suffrage, 
registration and elections, as contained 
in this act, amending the Oonstitu- 
tion, shall go into effect on the first day 
of July, 1902, if a majority of the quali 
fied voterso! the Siate so declare at 
the next genera! election. 

Section 10. Tais amendment shall be 
submitted at the next general election 
to the qualifi:d voters of the State, in 
the same manner and under the same 
rules and regulations as is provided in 
the law regulating general eleciions 
in this State, and in force May 13t, 
1899 ; and at said election those persons 
desiring to vote for such amendment 
shall cast & written or printed ballot 
with the words ‘For Suffrage Am3nd 
ment” thereon: and those with a con 
trary Opinion shall cast a written or 
printed ballot with the words ‘Against 
Suffrage Amendment” thereon. 

Section 11. The said election skal! be 
held and the votes returned, compared, 
counted and canvassed, and the result 
announced, under the same rules and 
regulations as’ are in force for return 
ing, comparing, counting and canvass 
ing the votes for members of the Gen 
eral Assembly, May Ist, 1899, and ifa 
msjority of the votes cast are in favor 
of the said amendment, it shall be the 
duty of the Governor of the State to 
certify said amendment under the seal 
of the State to the Secretary of Siate, 
who shall enroll the said amendment 
so certified among the permanent re 
cords of his office. 

Section 12. Thisect shal] bein force 
from and after its ratification. 
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That Will Interest You 
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Every housewife who loves flowers 
should have a copy of ‘FLOWERS: 
How To Grow THEM,” by Even E 
Rexford. 





Itis doubtful if there 





‘4 re 4 ig any more reliable or 
} zero 4 batter known author- 
5 4 ity on the subject of 
& gf Which this book treats 
Ps ij than is this author. 
a ‘ ‘4 Ho is not only a prac. 


oo 


f=\) tical grower of flowers, 
but he isa regular con- 
tributor to all the leading periodicals 
which make a specialty of floriculture. 
This book is a thoroughly practical 
treatise devoted mainly to the care and 
culture of the commoner kinds of 
flowers. The author tells what kinds 
of plants to chocse, how to care for 
them, all about soil, watering, light, 
temperature, and bow to guard against 
injury by insects of various kinds. 
There are chapters also on flowers for 
the lawn, how to arrange them to the 
the best advantage, the laying out of 
the lawn, a chapter on table decora. 
ration, and, in fact such information as 
any person who cares for flowers 
should have at hand for direction and 
reference. While the subject is quite 
thoroughly covered, the language used 
is plain, simple and free from any tech- 
nicalities, and cannot fail to be most 
interesting and inetructive. The bock 
contains 175 pages. 


Another book, “BOTANY: Tue 
Story OF Puant Lirz,” by Julia Mac- 
nair Wright, isequally instructive and 
entertaining, and should be in the 


ha 


;boy or girl will add 
‘4 Much to the enjoyment 
got farm life. It is not 
gonly a useful, but an 
Tied attractive and enter- 
tertuining book and will prove a source 
of pleasure and benefit to ail who may 
read it. 

“ASTRONOMY: Tue Sun anp His 
Famity” by Julia MacNair Wright. 

— ™  Oan you tell what 
\.4 causes day and night 
14 seasons and years, 
tides and eclipses? 
Why is thesky blue, 
and Mars red?! What 
are meteors and 
shooting stars ? 
These, and a thou- 
sand other questions are answered in a 
most fascinating way in this highly in 
teresting volume. 

We will send a copy of either of these 
books to any address for 50 centa or 
free for $3 in new subscritions to Tar 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER; or $2 in new 
subscriptions, and 15 cents additional ; 
or $1 in new subscriptions, and 30 cents 
additional, Address: TaHe|PRoGREs- 
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MONEY SAVED IS MONEY EARNED. 


’ eof the proper quality you immediately cut off the 


You stop all expense of repair when you buy a set of 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS. 

They neither break down, warp, rot, 

Bena for free lat a atalowtue of teas ad sur FESTA 
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HEEL Co., ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON 
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get loose or shed the tire and 


width of tire, 
Box 93, QUINCY, (Lu. 











and sold 189,760 machines. 





Last season the McCormick Harvesting Machine Company of Chicago built 
This kind of expansion dwarfs every other 
achievement American history records in favor of the well being of the 
farmers. Buy McCormick machines and you will get your money’s worth. 
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VICTOR AND CLIPPER BICYCLES. 


FRESH GARDEN SEED 
BEST SEED POTATOES. 





Special Prices on Cash Orders for 
ae ee de de Lenin ddd dota 





ALLIANCE SHOES AT REDUCED PRICES. 





IMPLEMENTS. SEED*, FERTILI- 
ZERS AND HARDWARE. 


YOU 
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RALHIGH, N. 0. 
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Summer of 1899, 


Prices Low’ Quality of, work and material First-class. 


106 South Hlm St., Greensboro, N. C. 


St TET TTT 
A full line of Fine Cloths, Cassimers and Gents’ Furnishings of all kinds for the Sp-ing and 








Treasurer’s Receipt Book, with stub..... 
Secretary’s Account Book............ 


Minute Book, new kind............-... 
Working Bulletins, (per doxen) 
State Constitutions, os _ 
Rituals, ss aS 

National Constitutions, ae es 

Application Bianka, (in pada) 
Dunit Blanks, ¢ 
Withdrawal Carde, sé 
Delegate Oredentials, as 
Fraternally, 


Treasurer’s Account Book... .... ae 


Sea’ :-Troae 0 
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USEHFUL BOOKS. 


THE SECRETARY-TREASURER HAS SEVERAL USEFUL BOOK Xk 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY SUB-LODGH. THE NAM}: 
AND PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 

Secretary’s Roll Book nicely arranged, new Kind...........- 

Record of Membership................20+- 
Secretary’s Receipt Book, for dues, with sub 
Secrotary’s Warrant Book, with stub.... ..... 
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J. T. B. HOOVER, 


#3. A. Bilobors, B.C 
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reach the farming classes in North | 
Carolina.---W. G. THomas, Poultry 
Breedcr, Louisburg, N. C., “March 3, 
1898. 


“We recently run for a shert time 
an advertisement in TH# PROGREs- 
sIVE FARMER, and we run at the! 
same time the same advertisement 
in four other leading papers in the 
State, and we write to say that we 
received ten replies from the one in 
your paper to every «me recewed from 
all the other papers combined "— ED- 
WARD: & BROUGHTON, Printers 
and Publishers, Raleigh, N. C. 

—o — 

“We have had a very good trade 
in your State this season, and are 
willing to attribute a part of the re- 
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paper. 





Greeaviile, 


“What Our Advertisers Say.” 


{think The Progressive Farmer |in the future”—D M. OSBORNE 


2 | & CO., Manufacturers of Harvest: 
the best medium through which to ing Machinery, Phi adelphia, Pa. 


hat aaNms 
J. H Gili, Founder and Machin- 
ist, Raleigh, N.C., says: 


*T have been a constant advertiser 
—— 0 -— for the past 20 years in England and 
America, and and have rever had as 
good results from the same outlay as 
ave cume from my advertisement 
in THE PROGRESSIVE /ARMER.” 
eames , 
“Enclosed find check for $2.50 in 
payment for the 
or me. Your bill was $2.00; hope 
you will accept the amount of check 
as t pvtraine received for thead ?'— 
oO. JOY re Tobacco Buyer, 
» Ce a 
“We think that the re:nlts fr 
sults to the advertisement in your your paper nave bee — 


N. 


We have always looked or we would not continue to adver- 
upou your paper as satisfactorn in| tise with 
this reapec:, and will make uss of it | SONS, Seed, 


ou "*—T. 4 
smen, Ricamond, Va. 


- yo. inserted 


n satistactory, 
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J 
BE "TE? THAN GOLD who make $2 
—FOR AGENTS— to $5 a day 
selling at every house the new Cubsn 
Ocffze substitute, which costs only half 
@ cent a pound to rase North or South. 
Besides an enormous qantity of rich 
stock feed and the best land improver 
known, pronounced by many healthier 
and more delicious than store coffee. 
Agents outfit and enough to sell at re 
tail for $15 prepaid by express $3; by 
freight 2 bushels $9 Seed free to ali 
farmers who send stamps for packing 
and mailing to the farmers Friend, 
P. O. Box 121, Buckner, Mo. Also 
large catalogue of 40 other seed novel 





ties sent free with each bundle of Cof 
fee seed, 
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SETS 0" B.M. WOOLLEY CO. 
Auama, Ga Office, 104 North Pryor St 





and Whiskey Habits 
cured at home with- 


out pain Book of par 
aoulen sent FREE. 





Hunt's Consumption and Bronchitis Cure, 


Cures wiva ali else fatta, Write for 
testimonials which prove the truth 


Can you look the label of you paper 


of this statement. 


This wonder 


remedy is prepared by Rev. Geo. E. 


Hunt, Lexington, NO. 
cents per bottle. 


drugzists. 


Price 50 
For sale by all 





squarely in the face? If you cannot 
tt t3 because your subscription rematns 


unpaid 
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A Woman’s Question. 


D> you know you have asked for the costliest thing 
Ever made by the Hand above— 

A woman’s heart and a woman’s life, 
And a woman’s wonderful love ? 


Do you know you have asked for this priceless thing 
As a child might ask for a toy ? 

Demanding what others have died to win, 
With the recklees dash of a boy. 


You have written my lesson of duty out, 
Manlike you have questioned me; 

Now stand at the bar of my woman’s soul 
Until I shall question thee. 


You require your mutton shall always be hot, 
Your sccks and your shirts shall be whole; 

I rc quire your heart shall be true as God’s stars, 
As pure as heaven your soul. 


You require a cook for your mutton and beef, 
I require a far better thing; 

A seamstress you’re wanting for stockings and shirte— 
I look tor a man and a king. 


A king for a beautiful realm called home, 
And a man that the maker, God, 

Shall look upon ag he did the first, 
And says: “It is very good.” 


I am fair and young, but the roses will fade 
From my soft, young cheek one day; 

Will you love me then, ’mid the falling leaves, 
As you did ’mid the blossoms of May? 


Is your heart an ocean so strong and deep 
I may launch my all cn its tide? 

A loving woman finds heaven or hell 
On the day she 1s made a bride. 


I require all things that are grand and true, 
All things that a man should be; 
If you give this all I would stake my life 


vo be ali you demand of 


mé, 


If vou cannot do this, a laundress and c30k 
You can hire with little pay; 
But a woman’s heart and a woman’s life 


Are not to be won that way. 


— Bizahatdaneenning. 
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Doctor Will Raymond’s Secret, 


THe BPO FOLLED. 





By SPENCER 


CHAPLIN, JR. 





CHAPTER IL. 


KATE RODWELL HAS AN INTERVIEW WITH 
RAY HAZLENUT 

Dr. Raymond could not have possi 
bly gone further than his office, when 
the door-bell of the Judge’s mansion 
rang. Kate Rodwell answered the call, 
thinking that it was Dr. Raymond, re 
turning for something that he had for 
gotten. 

When she opened the door, she stood 
face to face with Ray Hazlenut. She 
would have fied without uttering a 
s word, closing the door with Haéz'e- 
nut on the outside, if he had not 
stepped within and closed the door 
before him. 


‘‘My dear Kate, you seem surprised 
at seeing me,” he exclaimed, speaking 
in a manner which would indicate that 
he expected a welcome, while his 
looks belied it. ‘‘You hardly ex- 
pected to see me here to-night, did 
yout” 

“No,” answered Kate, curtly, toss 
ing her head angrily to give expres 
sion to her annoyance. 

“Why, Kate,” be continued, after 
having pauacc a moment, during which 
time Kate leaned against the balus 
trade of the stairway, and Ray Hazle- 
nut stood with his back propped 
agaiog the door holding to the door 
Knob, asif he expected that kate would 
attempt an exit through that same 
door. “Have you not a word of wel: 
coms to say to me?” 

“Why siould I have?” demanded 
Kate, standing erect and looking at 
him with flashing eyes; ‘‘haven’t I 
asked you a thousand times never to 
speak to meme again? Never to come 
near me? Why do you insist upon 
annoying me to death?” 

‘To prevent any one else from getting 

you,” he answered. 
; “It was you who dogged me all over 
Europe,” continued Kate, not heeding 
his reply, ‘making my life a continual 
nightmare. I hate you!” 

“Oa, Kate, don’t fly into a passion,” 
murmured Ray Hazlenut, tenderly; 
“Why should lovera quarrel?” 

‘Lovers? Bah!’ gcornfully inter 
rupted Kate; “we are not lovers, Ray 
Haz'enut. We were once, when I was 
& senseless idiot of a school girl. I 
hate you now more than I imagined 
that I loved you then.” 

“Kate, can’t we restore old rela- 
tions?” began Hazlenut. 

“No, never,” exclaimed Kate, ‘I do 
Not love you. I can never love you. 
Leave me, and neverannoy me again.” 

Yes, Dll go, but Pil come to you 
’gain,” he replied, ‘‘I’ll win you yet.” 

He was about to depart, when he 
turned to Kate and said: 

‘De. Will Raymond has} won your 
Smookions, but he shall never have 
ou,’ 

Kate motioned to him to go, ao he 
departed without onother word being 
Spoken, 

After Ray Haszlenut’s departure, 
Kate, being too angry and too flue- 
trated by this interview to return to 
her father with a serene countenance, 
repaired to her own room, filled with 
& Vague uneasiness a fear of something 


that she feared was going to happen to 
mar her happiness. Yet, she could 
not tell what, for she did not fear Ray 
Hezienut. She only dreaded to be 
annoyed by him. 

Kate’s acquaintance with Ray Hazle- 
nut dated back about three yeary. He 
met her while she was attending a 
boarding school and fell desperately 
in love her. She, to, became infatu 
ated with him; but her infatuation 
had long since abated. Now she hated 
him. Yoat, he peristed in paying suit 
to her, until he had become an unbear- 
able nuisance. 


OCH4PTER III. 


KATE'S PRESENTIMENT IS ABOUT TO BE 
REALIZED. 

Mr. Ray Hazlenut being a gentle- 
man of leisure, with no higher sim in 
life than to see the world and enjoy its 
pleasures, took up his abode at the 
hotel, and proceeded forthwith to 
spend money lavishly, and to regale 
all the town loafers with marvelous 
stories of his adventures in foreizgn 
lands. The stories being told again in 
the respec:ive homes, became widely 
disseminated and caused Mr. Ray 
Hazienut to be regarded as a walking 
encyclopedia of ail foreign countries, 
tacir languages custome and manners. 


Soon he became the theme of gossip 
awcng the feminine population of the 
town. They considered him a very 
superb gentleman, and, no doubt, some 
of the young ladies built dreamy air 
castles, in which they were to become 
Mrs. Hazlenut. He began to receive 
invitations to attend the various so 
cial gatherings, at which he created 
considerable commotion and had won 
the friendship of all the youug peo 
ple, except one—that one was Kate 
Rod weil. 

He had, however, ceased to annoy 
her, after they had rehearsed the eame 
stormy interview three or four times, 
and now he paid no more attention to 
her than if she had been a stracger to 
him. 

It was soon noticeable that he 
shunned Dr. Raymond upon all oc 
casions. The doctor, to whom Kate had 
told the whole story of her relations 
with Riy Hazlenut, pureued the even 
tenor of his way, attending his pa 
tients and spending his leisure time at 
the judge’s without giving the least at 
tention to Ray Hazienut, who bad be- 
come the fad of the quiet little towa of 
Danbury. 

About two weeks after Mr. H:z’e- 
nut had taken up his residence in the 
town, Dr. Raymond upon returning to 
his cffise late one evening found a note 
lying on his desk. ‘‘Acall that some 
one has left for me,” he mused, picking 
it up and unfolding it. As he perused 
the note, his face became deadly pale. 
He reeled, as if from a blow and finally 
staggered into aa chair, all the time 
holding the note before his eyes and 
staring at it fixedly. The note ran 
thus: 

“Dr. WILL RAYMOND :—You will be 
accused again asthe murderer of your 
brother. Accuse the person who ac- 
cused you of the murder, and an un: 


known friend will establish the fact.” 
“4 FRIEND.” 
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The handwriting in the note was 
strange. The purport of the note was 
stranger still. His brother had been 
murdered. That was true. A body 
had been recovered from the river 
several days afterwards, mutilated be 
yond recognition. A {fracture on the 
skull showed that he had died from the 
effects of a blow upon the head, which 
very probably he had received in 
@ fight. A succession of unfortunate 
events prior to this murder, had caused 
the suspicion to fall upon the doctor. 
He had suffered the the fgnominy of 
having been dragged into a court: 
room and tried for the murder of his 
brother upon circumatantial evidence. 
O: course he was acquitted, but never 
theless, a suspicion rested upon him. 
It had happened ten years before, and 
he had left his native town to rid him- 
self of that one dark blot which had 
attached iteelf to him, that he could 
not satisfactorily explain away. 

It was evident from the context of 
the note that somebody who knew the 
secret, intended to profit by it. Prob 
ably they intend to demanded money of 
him. But a friend had forewarned 
him, and bade him to accuse his ac 
cusers. What could that mean? The 
note could not be explained; yet he 
was determined to do as the friend bade 
—accuses whoever accu:ed him, and 
trust to—somehody for his proof. 

(To be continued ) 








“AN EXCELLENT THING IN 
WOMAN.” 


There are girls who seem to fancy 
their friends are possessed of gutta- 
percha ear-drums. If there is any 
one thing that a girl can do which will 
make he unattractive sconer than talk- 
ing in a roud voic3 it has yet to be dis. 
covered. She is branded as unc uth, 
uncultured, un-everything. Voices 
are like gowns—as long as they suit 
the occasion they are correct and their 
impression always good. Good com- 
mon sense must direct where the force 
should be applied. O ie of the greatest 
faults in talking is committed by 
placing the force incorrectly. How 
often the word ‘‘and,” of so little real 
importance in the sentence, is made 
most conspicuous. The secret of really 
effective talking lies in placing the 
force on the words of most meaning in 
the sentences. Care can cultivate this 
power. The pitch of voices exercises 
the greatest influence over us. We 
immediately read the character of a 
high-voiced person as irritable and 
nervous, L2w--pitched voices eeem to 
imply a strong and even temperament. 
No end of pleasant things are written 
about high, clear voices, silver tones 
and ringing laughs, but brought into 
constant use these sometimes beautiful 
tones degenerate into shrillness, or 
even equeakiness. For all around, 
every day use a voice pitched low 
rather than high has the best wearing 
qislities.— Katherine Eggi:ston Junk- 
ermann, in May Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 
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FLIRTATION IS CRUEL 


&nd Invariably Disastrous to Those 
Who Fngage in Jt 

“To the credit of the sex bo it said 
that there is only & small proportion 
of male fiirts, when we accept the 
word flirt in its general and accepted 
meaning,” writes Frances Evans, in 
her ‘‘Abvout Men” article, in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. ‘The plessant noth- 
ings of eocial life cannot, correctly 
speaking, be placed in the same cate 
gory ae flirtation. No more can the 
salutation of Mike to Katie when he 
says, ‘The topo’ the mornin’ to yez, 
me angelt darlin’; ye’rs the cream 
o’ the milkin’, the top note o’ the lark,’ 
simply because these exprescions con- 
tradict themselves by their openness. 
Plainly there is nothing behind them. 
Flirtation is carried on more by man. 
ner than by speech, manner being ron 
commital—something one cannot place 
one’s finger on. There is nothing so 
flattering as an unspoken preference 
for one’s society shown in various 
ways. The art of flattery is the nat- 
ural weapon of the fiirt, who rarely ex. 
prees:s himeelf in the p:n; therefore his 
methodsare most insidious and almost 
impossible to resist, because intangible 
Fiirtasion ia cruel, whether the flirt be 
@manora woman. The flirt is un- 
kind, selfish and frequently dishon- 
orable. The co: s2q1ences of flirtation 
are almost without ¢«xception disas- 
trous; therefore, in considering the 
moral phases of the flirtations inclina- 
tion it would seem best to nip it in the 
bud according to the suggestions of the 
Golden Rule.” 


1H IDEAL WOMAN. 





“Oh, I don’t suppose she liked it, but 
Leaid it just the eamc! I em very 
plain spoken.” 

Does that not havea familiar ring? 
asks the Housekeeper. Can you not 
see the compressed lips of the speaker, 
the determined glint in the hard eyes, 
the expression of entire self satisfac 
tion in the pitiless face? Of course 
you can, for there are few who do not 





know one Or more members of that 
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very uncomfortable class of persons 
who think it their duty to tell disa. 
greeable truths, and to whom the fact 
that they are ‘“‘very plain spcken” is 
sufficient excuse for creating any 
amount of heart-ache and general dis 
comfort. 

What an exalted opinion such per- 

sons must have of themselves to give 
them courage to attempt to criticize, 
reprove and insiruc: all their acquain- 
tances! How blind or ignorant they 
must be regarding the construction of 
their own houses, that they dare 
throw stones at the dwelling places of 
their neighbors; for though we may ali 
be abie to join others in throwing 
stones, who of us could stand the at 
tack should our neighbors combine 
against us? 
Persons who advertise themselves as 
being very plain spoken, usually do so 
with the evident belief that they pos- 
sess one of the virtues that are ailot. 
ted to but few. They would be ex 
ceedingly indignant should doubts be 
expressed as to whether their carefully 
nurtured characteristics could be given 
@ place even on the list of debatable 
virtues, and to speak of it as a decided 
fault, might be more than they could 
eudure. Yet the ideal woman must so 
consider it until we give the expres- 
sion a different meaning from that 
which it conveys to most of us. 

Tae ideal woman will be very sure 
that good will come it, before telling a 
disa greeable truth —very sure that the 
same amount of good might not be 
gained ina pleasanter way. She will 
be plain spoken in that she will mean 
what she says, and will not practice 
the style of deception that consists of 
saying a thing ina way that the speak- 
er knows will convey a false idea. 
Many women, who protest that they 
never lie, boast of their mastery of this 
form of deception and the world ap. 
plauds. The ideal woman will under- 
stand that itis only another form of 
lie, and will not care to attain supe. 
riority in that directien. There will 
be no veiled inuendoes, nostabs in the 
dark, no hints or taunts so deftly 
worded that they hurt, but do not ad- 
mit of reply, or demand proof. She 
will be plaia spoken, just as the term 
would be understood if Christ were 
really given the place on earth, and in 
our daily lives, which we pretend to 
nold sacred to Him. She will realize 
just how impossible it is for anyone to 
say, absolutely, what course of action 
is right for another to pursue, and, re- 
alizing, she will find it impossible to 
criticise, condemn, or ridicule, aa is 
dons by those who excus3 themselves 
on the ground that they are very plain 
spoken. She will be sure that her mis 
sion on earth is not to sow pain, hu- 
miliation, discord, and heartache, that 
she willalways be on guard sgainst 
the word that may wound. 

“But,” i¢ is obj3cted, ‘‘without the 
criticism of our piain spoken friends, 
bow could there be progression?’ 

This thought will not trouble the 
ideal woman, for she will have learned 
the value of comparison with the ideal. 
We are always helped more when our 
attention is fixed on something above 
us than when contemplating that 
which is beneath u3, and the ideal wo- 
man will express her disapproval of the 
bad by ignoring it, and pointing to the 
good. 


s+ eo 

Criticism of K:piog sounds almost 
heretical in view of the international 
popularity into which that author has 
loomed within the past few years, but 
the limit of perfection in literay work 
has not been attained even by Kipling. 
One of the greatest faults of this re 
markably gifted author, who has been 
so brilliantly successful in portraying 
buman nature io many of its different 
phases, is the utter lack of appreciation 
which he seems to p: seessof the female 
character. This observation is not 
based upon superficial or careless study 
of the works of Kipling, but rather 
upon thorough and honest investiga 
tion. Improvement in this particular 
may come ia time, but every candid 
reader must admit that ‘the one thing 
needful” which the works of Kipling 
disclose up to date is the touch of in- 
terest which comes from the just eati- 
mate of that sex which constitutes the 
larger, as well as the better element of 
the human raco.—Ex. 
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LOVE'S MISSION. 


In his last sermon to his Chicago 
congregation before going to Brooklyn 
as pastor of Plymouth church, Rov. 
Newell Dwight Hillis preached on love, 
Here is some good doctrine from that 
sermon : 

‘All the collisions with their bruis- 
ing, all the battlefields stained with 
blood, all the jails filled with the 
wrongdoers, represent the absence of 
love. David sets Uriah in the fore front 
of the battle because he does not love 
him. The Grecian orator proposes a 
cup of hemlock for Socrates because 
he has no affection for the reformer. 
The rich Roman merchant twiste the 
leg of his slave Epictetus because he 





hates the gentle scholar. Envy can 
sharpen the hedgeman’s ax, jealousy 


can build a dungeon, hatred can kindle 
fagots for martyrs, but love unshots 
all cannon, takes the sting out of the 
tyrant’s scourge, opens all dungeon 
doors. Love can bind the world to the 
feet of God with chains of gold. 
“‘In these days we hear much of the 
problems of poverty and wealth. 
Through class hatred the country is 
threatened vith a trampled cornfield 
and the city with a bloody street. Sod 
den in luxury and drunken with greed 
jurists are saying that corporate wealth 
threatens free institutions, and great 
lawyers are taxing their genius to for 
mulate laws to limit greed and rapacity 
and prevent the weak and the strong 
from fiying at each other’e throats. 
But should love enter into all hearts 
the social problem would be solved, 
just as the entrance of summer dis 
solves ice fetters, makes the frczon 
clods mellow, turns snowflakes into 
April showers, turns barencess into 
bloom and bsauty. Love would turn 
the cppressor into a protector; selfish. 
ness makes the miser’s wealtha dead 
sea of riches, but love changes it into 
a river flowing through happy fields. 
Selfishness makes a great man a social 
brigand and makes capital an ancient 
castle, extorting treasure from each 
passer by; but love makes the strong 
man a knight errant of the poor and 
weak.” 
=> +a 
TBE PRAYER OF A DEVOUT 
PARROT. 





A resident of Pittsburg who spent a 
part of last summer in England tells 
in an exchange an incident which 
sadly disturbed the religious peace of a 
parish in Penzance. 

A maiden lady of that town owned a 
parrot which somehow acquired the 
disagreeable habit of observing at fre. 
quent intervals: ‘I wish the old lady 
was dead.” 

This annoyed the bird’s owner, who 
spoke to her curate about it. ‘‘I think 
we can rectify the matter,” replied the 
good man. ‘I also have a parrot, and 
he is a righteous bird, baving been 
brought up inthe way he should go. 
I will lend you my parrot, and I trust 
his influence will reform that depraved 
bird of yours.” 

The curate’s parrot was placed in the 
same room with the wicked one, and 
as soon as the two had become accus 
tomed to each other the bad bird re 
marked, “I wish the old lady would 
die.” Whereupon the clergyman’s bird 
rolled up bis eyes and in eolemn ac 
cents added: ‘‘We bsseech Thes to 
hear us, good Lord!” 

The story got out in the parish, and 
for several Sundays it was necessary 
to omit the litany at the church ser 
vices.- Ex. 
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RUINED. 


Ysung Rilston, being in the North, 
ran down to the village to see the old 
doctor ‘My father,” he said, ‘wished 
me to pay my respects to some of his 
old college friends, and to you espe- 
cially. Ho is too feeble to leave the 
plantation, or he would try to see you 
himself before he goes away. That 
was his message.” 

Tne doctor made the lad welcome. 
Daring his visit Ralston asked many 
qiestions about his father’s college 
triends that he might tell him of them 
on his return. 

“There was one man,” he said, ‘‘of 
whom he was most anxioua to hear— 
John Cortrell. My father always 
speaks of him as one of his college 
friends. A manof great intellectual 
power, he says; bonest and warm 
hearted. Hes has often wondered why 
he did not make a great merxk in the 
world. You remember him?” he asked, 
finding that the doctor did not reply. 

“Oh yes, I remember Cortrell. No 
bady who knew him could forget him,” 
the doctor said, and was silent again. 

‘*My father wrote to him years ago 
when he heard he was connected with 
a city nwspaper, but he received no 
answer,” the boy eaid, watching the 
old man’s face curiously. 

**Yea,” said the doctor, meditatively, 

‘“‘Cortrell’s story is not an uncommon 
one. Your father is right—there was 
no man in our class go fiited to play a 
leading part in the world. He was 
like a great giant in strength and 
health. He had a keen, receptive 
brain. He belonged to an honorable 
family who for generations had done 
good work as judges and physicians 
and scholars. The family had great 
ix flience. The road was open to suc- 
cess for John. 
‘*He was given a leading position ona 
great newepsper. His hand was on 
the lever, and his friends waited to see 
how he would take his part in moving 
the world—in lifting it.” 

The doctor stopped. _ 

**Well—and then?” asked Ralston. 

“Then he fell in love) Not with the 
soul of the woman or with her mind, 
but with her beauty. Her hold was on 
the worst part of his nature, and he 
knew it. He cou!d easily have shaken 
it off at firet if he had chosen to do 80; 
but he did not choose. 





‘‘He married her. She proved to be 


purely a coarse animal. He tried to 
change her, to give her higher and 
purer views of life, to make her hu- 
man; but it wasof no use. She dis- 
graced him. His acquaintances blamed 
him for clinging to her, but he tried 
still to protect her like the noble, ten- 
der gentleman that he was. 

* She left him at last, but kept within 
sight, a dissolute, guilty thing. The 
shame ruined him. He gave up his 
work andi wandered amlessly about 
the world Even his mother could 
never wake the old strength or ambi- 
tion in him again. He died at middle 
age, & beaten. defeated man.” 

“It is a miserable story !” cried the 
young man. ‘*Why did he not throw 
her off? Why did he keep a millstone 
hanging to his neck to drag him 
down?” 

‘It would have been easier,” said the 
doctor, significantly, ‘‘not to tie it 
there. I told you the story because it 
is better that you should know that— 
euch things are,” the old man said.— 


Youth’s Companion. 
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FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN GIRLS. 


You think, perhaps, that I can find 
no fault with the friendship of girls 
with each other, that that certainly is 
safe and pleasant. I have said enough 
for you to understand that I believe in 
reserve even in girl friendships. Girls 
are apt at certain periods of their lives 
to be rather gushing creatures. They 
form most sentimental attachments for 
each other. They go about with their 
arms around each other, they loll 
againat each other, and sit with clasped 
hands by thehour. They fondle and 
kiss until beholders are fairly nauseat- 
ed, and in a few weeks, perhaps they 
do not speak as they pass each other, 
and their caresses are lavished on 
others. Such friendships are not only 
silly, they are even dangerous. They 
are a weakening of moral fibre, a waste 
of mawkish sentimentality. 

When girls are so _ sentimentally 
fond of each other that they are like 
silly lovers when together, and weep 
over each other’s absence in uncon- 
trollable agony, the conditions are 
serious enough for the consultation of 
a physician. 

I wish the friendships of girls were 
less sentimental, were more manly. 
Two young men who are friends do not 
lop on each other, and kiss and gush. 
They trust each other, they talk freely 
together, they would stand by each 
other in any trouble or emergency, but 
their expressions of endearment are 
not more than thecordial hand grasp 
and the uneentimental appellation, 
“Doar old chap.” 

I admire these friendships in young 
men, They seem to mean so much, 
and yet to exact so little. They believe 
in each other’s love, but do not demand 
to be told of it every minute. 

It is the highest type of friendship 
that can believe in the friend under all 
circumstances. I have a friend from 
whom I may not hear once a year, yet 
I know just where she stands in her re- 
lation to me, and I would have no fear 
of finding her cold or unresponsive 
should I at any time call on her for a 
friendly service. I may never eee her, 
or even hear from her again ia life, 
and we may live long years yet on the 
earth, but I would as soon think of 
doubting the return of to-morro#’s sun 
as to doubt her love.—From ‘'what a 
young Woman ought to Know,” Vir 
Pab., Co., Philadelphia. By permission. 
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WHERE TRE “POT OF GOLD’ IS 
BURIED. 





How many women are fretting and 
struggling along on a very little money 
when a goodsized yard or adjoining 
patch of ground is going to waste! Yet 
that very piece of ground may coatain 
all sorts of possibilitics—clothes, furni- 
ture, books, medicines, luxuries, and 
even necessities otherwise impossible. 
Clear, plow, fertilize and plant; this 
done, the great beginning is made, and 
perseverance and attention will secure 
the rest. Onions, tomatoes, cabbages, 
celery, a amall poultry farm, a violet 
or rose farm—any on3of these may 
add several hundred dollars to one’s 
purse every year. Small fruits, hops, 
tuberoses and grapes are also very 
profitable. With some intelligence a 
blooming garden can always be made 
@ paying one; make it a principle to 
have no more waste in the garden than 
in the kitchen. If there is only a very 
small place, and just enough raise for 
one’s own family, try, after the table 
is supplied, to prepare what vegetables 
and fruits are left over for sale for 
winter use. There isalwaysa demand 
for good home made canning and pre- 
serving. D not let a valuable scrap 
of ground be idle.—Annetta Halliday- 
Antona in the May Woman’s Home 


Companion. 


Queen bees live several years if noth- 
ing happens to them, but usually two 
years is as long as they last. More 
rarely they will not be superseded un- 
til three years old. 
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TRUSTS AND THE PEOPLE. 


Col. W. J. Bryan Writes on the Question. 

In our trust symposium lest week, 
justice was not done Col. Bryan ip 
that so few of his remarks related to 
trusts proper. With the view there- 
fore of giving a clearer idea of his 
stand upen the great question we 
give herewith an anticle on the sub. 
ject in hand, which he has recently 
written for the New York Journal 
Col. Bryan says: 

The growth of industrial trusts has 
been rapid during the last two years 
that no intelligent person can now 
pled ignorance either of their exist 
ence or of the principle which con- 
trols them. 

The trust is usually organized to mo 
nopolize the manufacture and sale of 
some article of merchandise. The 
first question to be settled is whether 
such a organization is an evil or a4 
blessing. 

Monopoly finds an occasional defen 
der who argues that production upon 
a large scale can ke carried on more 
economically, but this argument is 
not complete. 

The trust cannot be justified unless 
in can be shown, first, that it effects 
an eccnomy in_ production or 
distribution ; second, that the 
consumer will receive a fair share of 
the benefits in a reduced price of the 
product, and, third, that the economic 
advantages of the trust are sufficient 
to outweigh the social and political 
evils wrought by monopoly. 

To establish the first proposition, it 
is neceseary to show that improvement 
in the processes of production will be 
greater under monopoly than under 
the competitive system, whereas it is 
generally understood that competi- 
tion is the greatest stimulus to inven-- 
tion. The effect of rivalry is seen in 
the effort of each producer to furnish 
to the public the most perfect article at 
the lowest price. To accomplish this 
end each firm seeks to secure the 
brightest and most skillful operators 
and the most improved machinery. 
It is not in accord with human expe 
rience to expect this struggle to con 
tinue when & monopoly has been se 
cured. 

It must be admitted that a trust can 
cheapen thecost of distribution by the 
discharge of its traveling men. When 
all factories sell at the same price, and 
all orders pass through the hands of 
one selling agent, the commercial evan 
gelist, like O.hello, finds his cccupa 
tion gone and the hotel keeper mourne 
for a sight of his genial face and ready 
cach. But if the money thus saved ic 
simply added to the profits of the 
stockholder it brings harm rather than 
advantage to the publicat large. And 
what ascturance hes society that those 
in poseession of a monopoly would sur 
render any advantege thus gained? 

The very purpose of euch an organ 
ization is to avoid competition, and 
human nature is too weak to with 
stand the temptation to collect the ut 
termost farthing from the consumer. 

The natural result of a monopoly is, 
first, an increase in the price of the 
product; second, a decrease in the 
price of the raw material which en- 
ters into the product; third, a de 
crease in the wages of the labor em 
ployed ; fourth, a decrease in the de 
mand for labor in that industry, and, 
fifth, a deterioration in the quality of 
the product. 

That increased gain isthe sole object 
of monopoly is shown by the fictitious 
capitalization of the trusts. The stock 
is, in many instances, watered, and 
then the corporation tries to re 
alize a sufficient dividend to raise the 
stock to par, with the prospect ofa 
new inflation whenever the profits 
will justify it. In one instance which 
came under my own observation $3 000 
worth of stock became $13 000 by in 
flation, and this was by no means an 
extreme case. 

A general rise in prices, caused by 
an increase in the volume of money, 
stimulates production; but a sporadic 
increase in price, due to the influence 
of monopoly, lessens the demand for 
the article and for the labor employed 
in producing it. Usually one of the 
first acte of a trust is to shut down 
some of its factories; this, in turn, 
when many industries enter into trusts, 
brings a curtailment of demand and 
invites a further limitation of produc 
tion. In the meantime those pro 
ducers who cannot enter into combi- 
nation or share the benefits of trusts 
become the helpless victims of all trusts 
It is not only true that the benefici 
aries of any given trust are insignifi 
cant in number, compared with the 
people injured, but an overwhelming 
majority of the people of the country 
would find it impossible to share in 
the benefits of monopoly under the 
moat complete trust development. 

But, even if it could be shown that a 
monopoly would reduce the cost of 
production and give to the consumer 
the benefit of the reduction, the tru:t 
would still be undeeirable, because of 
ite tendency to destroy individual in- 


which would secure to a few the own- 
ership of all the land and condemn an 
ever increasing number of perpetual 
tendency, would be no more destruc 
tive of our national ideals than 4 sys 
tem of industrial monopoly which 
promises hereditary wealth to the few 
at the top and hopeless toil to the 
bread winners, upon whom our social 
structure rests. 

If it is admitted that the trust is 
wrong, then the only question remain. 
ing is, Is it possible to des:royit? As 
trusts are impossible except through 
the organization of corporations, and 
as corporations cannot exist by legis 
lative permission, there would be a 
complete remedy in the withdrawal of 
all corporate righis; but so radical a 
remedy is not necessary. 

Corporations are fictitious persons 
created by law for the public good, 
and the power which creates is sufti- 
ciently potent to regulate, to restrain 
or to annihilate. For instance, the 
patent law gives to the patentee a 
monopoly for a period of years. In 
some instances a patent has proven a 
great monopoly and has brought to its 
possessor immense wealth. It is within 
the province of legislation to place 
such restrictions upon the patent as to 
limit the benefits to be derived from 
it. Congress has as much right to 
withdraw protection after a given sum 
is realized from the patent as it has to 
withdraw protection at the expiration 
of a fixed term of years. If the law 
were 80 modified that a patent would 
cease to protect after an arbitrary sum 
say $100,000 or 200,000, had been real- 
:22d from it, the protection would still 
be eufficient to stimulate ingenuity, 
and yet rot sufficient to lay 
the foundation of a large  for- 
fortune. In like manner the corpora 
tion can be regulated laws sufficiently 
liberal to preserve its virtures and yet 
sufficiently drastic to eliminate its 
vices , 

The difficulty thus far has been, that, 
while the people have been hostile to 
the principle of monopoly, the instru 
mentalities of government have too 
often been under the control of those 
who secretly sy mathize with the trusts 
though they do not openly defend them 
and thissympathy is sometimes due 
to favors received or expected. 

The trusts have taken advantage of 
the dual character of our government 
and claim the protection of either State 
or Federal government when the other 
prosecuted. The corporation derives 
1te existence from the legislature of 
one S:ate, while its pdwer to injure is 
co-extensive with the nation. We 
cannot}, therefore, rely upon the State 
to furnieh a complete remedy. Owing 
local conditions, it may be easy to 
suppress the trusts in one State, but 
difficult to suppress them in another, 
aad if the matter isleft entirely to the 
States the pzople cf the whole 
c3untry may suffer grievous injury 
for an iadefiaite period if the 

rusta are able to control politica in a 
few States or even in one. 

Justics Harlan, in his dissent from 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in 
the Sugar Trust cas’, presents the mat 
ter forcibly when he says: 

‘“We have before us the case of a 
combination which obsolutely con. 
trols, or may, at is discretion, control 
the price of all the refined sugar in thia 
country. Suppose another combina 
tion, organized for private gain and to 
control prices, should obtain possession 
of all the large flour mills in the United 
States; another, of all tho grain ele 
vato's; another of all the oil territory ; 
another, of all the salt producing re- 
gions; another, of all the cotton mills, 
and auother, of all the great establish 
ments for slaughtering animals and 
the preparation of meats. What power 
is competent to protect the people of 
the United States against such dangers 
exc:pt a national power—one that is 
capable of exerting its sovereign au- 
thority throughout every part of the 
territory and over all the people of the 
nation.” 

What his imagination pictured as 
possible in the line of monopoly has 
been more than surpacsed during the 
brief period which has elapsed since 
he penned his vigorous protest. 

The anti trust sentiment manifested 
itself in the act of July 2, 1890 which 
declared unlawful ‘‘every contract, 
combination in the form of trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint 
of commerce among the several states, 
or with foreign nations.” 

The penalties, however, are inadc- 
quate for the crimes which the statute 
defines. If a person is convicted of 
conspiring to retain trade his fine can. 
not exceed five thousand dollars, nor 
can his imprisonment exceed one year, 
although the court may both fine and 
imprison. Considering the magnitude 
of the injury that can be done, the pen- 
alty is grossly insufficient. It is sig 
nificant too, that ihe fiae is out of pro 
portion to the imprisonment. The act 
of March, 1875, provides that any per 
son who emb zzles, steals, or purioins 
any money, property, record, eic., of 
the Uaited States shall, upon convic- 
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tion, be punishad by imprisonment ia 
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the penitentiaay fora term not to ex 
ceed five years or fined not to ex:ecd 
five thousand dollars, of both. 

In this statute a five thousand dollar 
fine is considered cquivalent to a fi- 
years’ sentence. In the anti-trust stet 
ute one year is the limit of imprison 
ment, one year being considered equiv 
alent to five thousand dollars. Inour 
state courts it is not an uncommn 
thing for a man to receive five or te» 
years’ punishment for stealing a horse 
or a few hundred dollars. Certainly a 
conspiracy sgainst the entire popuia- 
tion of the United S:ates, which ros: 
involve the extortion of millions fiom 
the pecple, ought to bring down upon 
the conspirator a heavier punishnen: 
than that which is meted out togmail 
er offenders. 

The Supreme Court, in the Sugar 
Trust case above referred to, distin 
guished between an attempt to monop- 
oliz3 the ‘‘manufacture” of a thing 
and an attempt to monopoliz> ‘‘com 
merce in the thing manufactured.” 

While the decision was rendered by 
an almcet unanimous court, it may ba 
modified when the case of the United 
States vs. Addyston Pipe and Steel 
Company, now pending, is reached. In 
that case the Court of Appeals, in the 
sixth circuit, granted a perpetual in- 
junction against the defendant corpo 
ration, which was found guilty of 
maintaining a combination, for the 
control of the sale of cast iron pipes. 
Justice Peckham, who delivered the 
opinion dissolving the Traffic Associa 
tion, and Justice McKenna, have suc 
ceeded Justics Jackson (who did not 
sit in the Sugar Trust case) and Jus 
tice Field, and the decision in the case 
above mentioned may indicate a 
growth in the anti-trust sentiment. 

In his disrenting opinion, filed in the 

Sugar Trust caee, Justice Harlan took 
it for granted that the court would de 
ny the validity of a statute which in 
specific terms prohibited a monopoly 
in manufacture. 
It is true that the court elaborated 
upon the dangers which would attend 
federal legislation directed against a 
monopoly in manufacture, but as that 
question was not directly before the 
court the issue is still unsettled. 

If the statute of 1890 is not broad 
enaugh to cover the case of the sngar 
trust (where the parties before the 
court controlled 89 per cent of the su 
gar product) it ought to be so amended 
as to bring that question clearly before 
the court. 

But ia view of the sugar trust decis 
ion, the surest and most effective 
means of annibilating the trusts is to 
be found io an amendment to tre Con 
stitution specifically coufirring upon 
Congress plenary power t2 legislate 
for the suppression of any monopoly 
whose operations extend beyond the 
coo fines of a state. 

The effects of monopolies are co per 
nicious and wide epread that suits 
brought to enjoin or punish those en- 
gaged in them should have the right 
of way in the courts, so ag to insure a 
speedy adjudication. 

The admission free of duty of those 
articles whcse domestic maufacture is 
controlled by trusts would be a partial 
remedy, but only partial; it would pro 
tect the consumer against extortion, 
but would not interfere with the con- 
trol of the market, and where an ar. 
ticle can be manufactured here for less 
than it can abroad the trust would 
still have a margin equal to the diff-r 
ence in the coat, plus the freight. 

The « fforts to secure a federal reme 
dy shouid not prevent or delay the ap 
plication of such remedies as are with 
in the reach of the states. It might be 
well tocompel every corporation, at 
the time of its organization, to fur 
nish evidence to the authorties tha: 
the capital named io the articles of in 
corporation is neceseary for the prop 
er conduct of the business, and that it 
has been actually subscribed. 

The state could also prohibit incur 
ring of indebtednees «xcept upon show. 
ing made to state authorities that the 
money is to be actually used in the 
business. It is entirely possible to 
remedy the watering of stock and oth. 
er abuses growing out of the misuse of 
corporate power, and those who desire 
to use the corporation for legitimate 
purposes ought to join in freeing it 
from accumulating odium. 

If it becomes necessary a limitation 
can be placed upon the capital stock of 
the corporation to prevent the aggre 
gation of capital to an amount euffi 
cient to be dangerous to the public. 

Thestates can do much, but no at- 
tack upon the trusts can be completely 
successful unless the anti trnst senti- 
ment reaches the national capital and 
pervades the legislative hall, the exec- 
utive mansion end the court of justice. 

If the attorney general considers the 
suppression of the trusts desirable and 
thinks existing laws insufficient, it is 
within his province to recommend to 
Congress such statutory and conatitu 
tional amendments as may be neces 
sary. 
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Tied down to 
housework, to 
the scrubbing 
brush and 
bucket, to the 
dish pan and 
housecloth, is 
* the condition 
* of the woman who still uses soap in 
® her cleaning. On the other hand 


does as she pleases in the after- 
noon. 
in half the time and at half the cost as 
cleanser. 
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A WHITE MAN BUT DORSN’T 
WANT THE GRANDFATHER 
CLAUSE. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I am in favor of something that will 
forever prevent the ignorant vote rul 
ing and ruining our fair S:ate. Tails 
amendment seems to promise such a 
result, and as such I favorit, but if I 
had a voice in it I would surely not al 
low the clause that permits one igno- 
rant class to vote aud prevents anoth- 
er. If aman does not respect the lawe 
under which he lives and claims pro 
tection sufficiently to make bim study 
them, he is not a proper subject to 
vote, and whether biack, white or red, 
I would prevent his voting on that of 
which he knew nothing. 

I do not think any man should vote 
who cannot read with a fair degree of 
intelligence. 1 OS 


> 
CROKERITES anD THE AMEND- 
MENT, 


Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

The Croker Democrats- goldougs 
are laying schemes to capture the D -m 
ocratic National Convention in 1900. 
At preeent their prospects are bright: 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ken- 
tucky are virtually now in control of 
the Crokerites. Illinois will bo turned 
into tte gold columen by Carter Harri 
son, mayor of Chicago, and Senator 
Linsey is to ‘“‘touch the button” in 
Kentucky. Louisiana is to be man 
aged by Gov. Foster and his gang of 
political corruptionists. North Caroli 
na will be ‘‘kept sweet” by Col. An 
drews, Mr. Simmons and editor Cald 
well, of the Charlotte O server. Jose 
phus Daniels, after the ‘‘bear is kill” 
will loose no time in “helping on the 
chorus.” The amendment which is to 
be adopted orrrjected in August 1900 
ig nothing more nor less than a trick of 
an infernal machine to disfranchise 
two thirds of the people of North Car- 
Oina. If this amendment ia adopted 
it will prove to be the death Knell of 
liberty in North Carolina, 

This machine which is headed by 
A. B. Andrews, Simmons & Oo., don’t 
want to disfranchise the negro. The 
class which they are mostly interestad 
in igs the farmer. The corporation can 
not buy the white man’s vote, but can 
buy the uegro vote. In counties where 
the machine will need the negro vote, 
the negroes will ba voted, and in coua 
ties where they fear the white vote, 
the whites will be disfranchised. 

In Louisiana, in the black counties 
the negroes by the thousands are vo 
ted by the Democratic machine, led 
by Gov. Foster. The same conditions 
exist in Mississippi. 

The machine will tell the people that 
there will not be a single white man 
disfranchised in North Carolina, but 
under the same law in other states the 
white man has been disfranchised. 

In Louisiana about 60 per cent of the 
white people vote, in Mississippi about 
half of the whites are allowed to vote. 
In South Carolina out of a white vot 
ing population of 110,000, Gov. EHierbe 
received less than 30,000 votes—about 
25 per cent. of the white people voted. 

The registrar will bo the judge of 
your qualifications as a voter. There 
will be no appeal, and if there was it 
would be just moving from one Pilot 
to another Pilot. 


DunkK DownsIna, 
Chicago, Ill. 


~> 

“But what of the Republican party 
--in Pennsylvania and in the United 
Statec? How long will it be able to 
Stagger under the oppressive burden 
of such revelations as the ( 1ay trial 
disclosed? Acquitted, with a moun. 
tain of accusing testimony unanswered, 
a Q 1ay—Republican—governor, in de 
fiance of law, precedent, and the will 
of the legislature, appoints Quay to 
the seat in the Senate he so long dis 
honored, and from which he was driven 
by the moral uprising and revolt in 
his party. The man who would silent 
ly take a verdict of acquittal such that 
Quay managed to get yesterday will 
doubtless take a seat in the Senate 
under such en appointment. The one 








is as worthy and as honorable as the 


other, and the one ia a fitting sequel to 
the other. But the evidence presented 
on the trial to establish @ 1ay’s guiit 
still lives, and the case against him 
will ba tried on that evidence at the 
firesides of hones‘ cit'zsns all over the 
land, and from the verdict there ren 
dered by the undebauched conscicnce 
of the pecp'e Q 1ay wil! find no escape 
In that forum legal acis and legal jug 
glery will ba of no avaii.”—The Nurtt 
American (Rep ), Prilsdelphia. 
oo 
Figures obteined from the books in 
the Siate Treasury Drpartment show 
that Secretary J. L. Ramsey, of the 
Agricultural Dapartment, has paid 
into the State Treasury since Dacem 
ver 1:t, 1898, on acccunt of tonnage 
tax on fertilizers soid in the State, 
$47 977.51. Tnis shows the gale of 191, 
910 tons. 
Rav. John E, White writing in the 
Biblical Recorder of last week speaks 
of the controversy between this paper 
and the Recorder as a controversy ov r 
the question of ‘‘incree sing appropria 
tions to the University and Norma! 
and Industrial College.” In this Mr. 
White is in error. Tae question at is 
sue was, to use the Recorder's language 
whether or not, admitting the truth of 
the statement that -‘the gift acquires 
for the giver a certain consideration,” 
a church college should aceept gifts 
from trusts which ‘‘are unjust, jeop 
ard freedom, stifle trade and cause the 
people to si ffar,” and whether or not 
euch ‘‘benefactors” should still be 
“blackguarded as conspirators ano 
scoundrels.” The P. F. as all our read 
ers know, took the effirmative, tie 


Racorder the negative. 
> 


nd 
At the annual dinner of the Sheffisia 


recently, David Christie Murray, ti 
novelist, in the course of his speech on 
the relations between Great Britain 
and the Uaited States, suggested the 
erection upon Britieh soil by Britird 
subzcription of a atatute of George 
Weshbington, as ‘‘a recognition of the 
hon siy of the cause which America 
fought against us, and of our eterns) 
amity for that great people.” Thus 
does Father Time heal all wounds. 
—_—_——___ —3 + > 0 
The people of the United States are 
wise and patriotic and they can be 
trusted now as they could be trusted 
in the daysof Mr. Jefferson. They are 
not only wise and patriotic, but they 
are supreme and their willislaw. Taey 
have determined that the time fora 
change in the system of electing United 
S:ates Senators has come, and they 
are determizced that that this change 
shall be. All the arguments in the 
world, all the argumen’s of the fathers 
of the Republic whom they revere will 
not shake that determination. The 
psople have the right to make this 
charge and those who stand in the 
way to balk them in their determina 
tion take upon themselves a great re 
sponsibility, and if they do not yield 
to this demand of the people, the people 
will finally rise up in their might and 
indignation and sweep them out of the 
way.—Richmond Times. 
———_—— pe me 
ENTIRELY SATISIFED. 
MILTON, Pa., March 4, 1898 
DEAR Sik:—We receive quite fre 
questi inquiries for our circulars of 
iquid Extract of Smoke and have 
made sales, through our ad. in your 
paper. 
Respectfully, 
E. Krauser & BroruEr. 


Press Club, given at Sn: ffi-ld, England . 
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That we may be more enlighteneg », 
to what is going on in the differen, 
parts of our great country, we ought +, 
diversify our reading. More Western 
and Northern papers ought to be x; ad 
in the South and more Southern paper; 
should be read in the West and North 
Believing. this the best thing to do +; 
everlastingly obliterate the prejudicc, 
of the past, we have arranged a list of 
papers to offer with Tur PROGREssiyp 
FarMER. The price in the parentheg. 
is the regular subscription price of th, 
paper and the other figures are wha 
we charge for the paper with THE Ppp. 
GRESSIVE FARMER for one year. Rp 
newals for the other papers cannot be 
taken at the club rates, but all ne, 
subscribers can. You can renew | 


our paper and get the club rates: a 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER “lone, £1. 
Twice a-Week Detroit Free Press, (1.00) °}" 
Weekly Practical Farmer (Li 0 2 
Thrice a-Week New York World. (1.06) 19 
Gentlewoman monthly, New York, § (1.00) 
Atlanta Weekly Constitution, (1.00) 1% 
Loutsville twice-a- week, Courier-Jour- a 
pa BK) ly 
Twice-a-Month Home and Farm, Py y la 
Semi Monthy Farin and Fireside, (50) 14 
Monthly Woms«n's Home Con: panion, (1.1 
Weekl) Farime.s' Voice, (LU 


If you wich more than one paper 
write for special rates. For instaneo 
we send twice a-week Courier Journa} 
the weekly Proeressive Farmer, th; 
semi morthly Home and Ferm ané 
the monthly Gentlewoman all one year 
for only $2 15 

Notst —In forwarding subscrip’ ions 
te other publicati ns, we only act gs 
the agent of the subscriber, and after 
we have paid over the subscription 
our responsibility ceases. Failure t5 
receive magazine or paper, change -; 
address, etc., should be reported di. 
rectly to the publisher, not to us. 

We are also prepared to furnish the 
following books at prices named: 
A. I Root’s A. B. CO. of Bos 

Culture 
Henry Stewart’s The Domes 

tic Sh 
Principl:s cf Agriculture... 1 25 
Voorhers’ Book on Fertilizars, 1,00 

Write for price of any book you 
desire. 


150 


“ Ginner’s Delight 


3 to 15 tons capacity. 


OSGOOD 
SCALES 


Single, double or combination beam. S i 
Offer thisspring. Write—don’t waite 


Osgood Scale Co., 19 Centraist.,Binghamton.N.Y. 
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("Our friends in writing to any of 
our advertisers will favor us by men- 
tioning the fact that they saw the 
advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 
| 


£?— EEE 





| Theabove figures tell a remarkahk 
story; they represent almost exactl) 
the per centage of cures made by 


bedi 


the wonde ful new constitutional cure | 
for RHEUMATISM. The other two 
per cent were not curable or failed to | 
take medicine according to directi ns 
Thousands have been cured. In view 
of the tact that m*ny pbysiciansthink | 
that rheumati-misincnrable an that | 
most remedies fail, it must be true | 
that RHEUMACIDE is the greatest | 
medical ci: covery of treage. Fartic- | 
uiars and testimonia's of mseny well 
known people sent free to all appli- | 
cants. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BOBEITT DRUG C0,, daleigh, ¥, ¢, 


| Sold by Druggist generally. 
| Price, $1 per bottle. 











When sending subscriptions, make 
money orders and checks payable to, 
and address all letters regarding the 
paper to ‘‘The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. O©.”’—not to individuals 
connected with the paper. By so dc- 
ing we Can serve you more prompt'y. 

> 0-2 ee 

Get three of yonr neighbors who do 
not now take THE PROGRESSIVE Fak: 
MER to eubscribe for it for one year, 
and we will send you free a splendid 
family paper the twice a week Louis: 
ville Courier Journal for one whole 
year. 

For two new yearly subscribers we 
will send it to you free six months. 
and for one new yearly subscriber, 
three months. 

If these new subscribers also want 
the twice a-week Courier Journal tel! 
them they can get it and THz ProGRES 
SIVE FARMER one year for only $1 45. 


——— oe” 

Do you take, or wish to take, a paper 
or magezine published outside of North 
Carolina? Then write to us for price 
in convection withThe Progreesive ar 
mer. Wecan probably give you 4 re 





duced rate and save you money 
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tions for one year, to be sent as follows: 


aheetieatemennel 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER. 


Publishers THz ProGresstve F i C:: 
find $ ARMER, Raleigh, N. C.: 


as payment for 
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SENATOR HOAR’S TEN REASONS 
FOR OPPOSING IMPERIALISM. 


In a recent open letter, the venerable 
a,nator Hoar pours the following 
proadeide into the ranks of the Im 
perialists. Says he: } 

-No man durirg this whole discus 
sion has succes:fully challenged, and 
no man will successfully challenge: 

‘opiret, the affirmation that under 
tbe Constitution of the United States 
jhe acquisition of territory, as of other 
property, is not a constitutional and, 
put only a means to a constitutional 
end, and that, while the making of new 
atates and providing national defense 


are constitutional endg, so that we may | 


acquire and hold territory for those 
purposes the governing of subject peo- 
ple ia not a constitutional end, and that 
there is therefore no constitutional 
warrant for requiring and holding ter- 
ritory for that purpose. ; 

“Second, that toleave our own coun- 
try to stand on foreign soil is in viola- 
tion of the warning of our fathers and 
of the farewell address of Washington. 

“Third, that there never was a trop- 
ical country governed with any toler. 
ant success without a system of con- 
tract labor. 

“Hourth, the trade advantages of 
the Philippine Islande, if there be any, 
muat be opened alike to all the world, 
and that our share of them will never 
begin to pay the cost of sudjugating 
them by war or holdiag them in sub 
jection in peace a ; 

“Fifth, that the military occupation 
of thes3 tropical regions must be kept 
at an immense c)st both to the souls 
and bodies of our soldiers. 

“Sixth, that the declaration as to 
Cuba, by the President and by Con- 
gress, applies with stronger force to 
the case of the Pailippine Islands. 

“Seventh, that Aguinaldo and his 
followers, before we began to make 
war upon them, had conquered their 
own territory and independence from 
Spain, with the excoption of a single 
city, and were getting ready to estak- 
lish a free constitution. 

‘}) ghth, that while they are fight 
ing for freedom and independence and 
the doctrine of our fathers, we are 
fighting for the principles that one 
people may control and govern anoth 
er in spite of its resistarc3 and against 
ite will. 

“Ninth, that the language and argu 
ment of those who object to this war, 
are without change, the language and 
argument of Chatham, of Fox, of 
Burke, of Barre, of Camden and of the 
Luglich.and American Whigs, and the 
\wguage and argument of those who 
support it are the language and argu 
ment of Gaorge III, of Lord North, of 
Manefieid, of Wedderburn, of J -hnson 
and of the E»glish and American To 
riage, 

“Tenth, noorator or newspaper, or 
preasher, being a supporter of this pol 
icy of subjugation, dares repeat in 
speech or in print any of the great ut. 
terances for freedom of Wasbington, 
of J: fferson, of John Adams, of Abr. - 
ham Lincoln, or of Charles Sumner.” 

————— --- e——__—_ 

KIRKSVILL¥, Mo,, April 28 —As a 
result of the tornado that swept over 
the eastern portion of this city yester 
day eveving, demolishing half of the 
rsidences and other bui'dings, 200 
families are homeless, and more thao 

iad bodies and 70 injured persons 
h.ve been recovered from the ruins. 
More than a dczon of the injured will 
die. Alvnough the rescuers have been 
3 ‘rcaing the ruins ever since the 
storm spent its fury, many are still 
Missing, and itis thought that a con- 
siderable number of the unfortunates 
Were consumed in the flames that broke 
out soon after the storm had ceased. 
The work of rescue continues, but it 
may be days before the total number 
of the victims ig known. 

When the tornado struck the city 
lastevening most of the residents 
were at supper. The tornado cut a 
“ean path one mile long, and six hun 
dred feet wide through the residence 
‘ection, leaving death and destruction 
‘nits wake Buildings were demolished 
or Cwiated apart and scattered tot e 
‘Ur winds. A conservative estimate 


Plasas the aggregate amouns of dam 
88e at $200 000 





‘)1 May Ist the postal service of al 
Most the entire S:ate of South Caro 
lina will be altered, nearly all star 
routes being replaced by rural free de 
‘Very. This move iain the nature of 
8n ¢xperiment, which, if successful, 


Will be extended in other sparsely set 
tled districts, 
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People are apt to believe that kid- 
ney disease is rather a rare disease, 
but recent discoveries have proved that 
it is a most common trouble indeed. 

And the proof of this is, that most 
diseases, perhaps 85 per cent. are 
caused in the beginning by disorders 
of the kidneys. 

You can’t be sick if your blood is 
pure, free from kidney poison and dis- 
ets) breeding germs. 
should keep itso. That’s what they 
are therefor. And as long as they are 
well they perform their duties with 
thoroughness and dispatch. 


are. 


neys well when they are sick. 
overwork or over exertion. From ex- 


ix fluences, 
from over-eating or drinking. 


your blood. 


Kilmer’s Swamp Root is needed. 


sediment in the urine, scalding irrita 


nervousness, irritability, sallow com 


loss of energy and ambition. 

Swamp Root is the great medical 
triumph of the nineteenth century; 
discovered after years of untiring effort 
and research by the eminent kidney 
and bladder specialist, Dr Kilmer, and 
has truly wonderful restorative and 
healing action on the kidneys and 
biadder. ; 

The proof of this is a trial, and noth- 
ing could be fairer than the offer to 
send a sample bottle of this great dis- 
covery absolutely free by mail. 

To get a sample bottle and a book 
giving some of the thousands upon 
thousinds of testimonial letters re- 


Your kidneys 


You are well when your kidneys 


Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-R pot, the great 
kidney remedy, will make your kid- 


Kidney trouble often comes from 


posure to cold and other weakening 
from lifting or a strain, 
All 
theee things weaken your kidneys ard 
poisonous germs begin to creep into 


It is at just such times that Dz. 


When your kidneys arenot doing their 
work, you have backache, headache, 


tion in passing it, obliged to go oftener 
during the day and to get up many 
times at night, dizziness, or irregular 
heart, bladder or uric acid troubles, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, sleeplessners, 


plexion, bloating, dropsy, tired feeling, 
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Are Your Kidneys Weak? 


Have You Bladder or Uric Acid Trouhts ? 


You May Be Afflicted and Not Know It. 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT, EVERY “PROGRESSIVE FARMER” 

READER TO PROVE FOR THEMSELVE3 THE WONDERFUL MER- 
IfS OF SWAMP- ROOT, THE GREAT KIDNEY REMEDY, MAY HaVE 
A SAMPLE EOITLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE BY MAIL. 


EZ 
yi" 


any 
it {I Fa ree | 
DR, KILMER’S 


ISWAMP-ROOT| 


Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
CURE. 


DIRECTIONS. 

May take one, two or three 
teaspoonfuls before or after meais 
and at bedtime. 

Children less according to age 

May commence with sniai! doses 
and increase to full dose or more, 
as the case would seem to require. 

This great remedy cures all }} 
kidney. liver, bladder and Uric }} 
Acid troubles and disorders due 
to weak kidneys, such as catarrh 
of the bladder, gravel, rheuma- 
tism, lumbago and Bright's Dis. 
ease, which is the worst form of 
kidney disease, 

It is pleasant to take. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
DR. KILMER & Co. 
BINGHAMTON, NN, Y. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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One-half the 50 ct. size - one quarter the $1 size. 


|ceived from sufferers cured, write to 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
and mention that you r-ad this liberal 
offer in the Raleigh ‘‘Progressive Far- 
mer.” 
| If you are already convinced that 
|Swamp Root is what you need, you 
|can purchase the regular fifty.cent 
| ar one dollar sizas at the drug stores. 
Don’t make any mistake; but make a 
aote of the name, SWAMP-RCO 3, Dr. 
|Ktlmer’s S vamp-R dot, and remember 
is prepared only bv Dr. Kilmer & 
|Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 








THE COTTON 
GINNERS’ JOURNAL 


is the PIONEER paper published 
in the interest of The Great Indus 
try of Cotton Ginning 

It igs devoted to the interests of 
Sotton in all its phases from the 
field to the mill. 

It constitutes an effective bureau 
of information for alt COTTON 
interes's 

It carries a greater proportion of 
interesting and valuable r:ading 
ee than apy other trade jour 
nal. 

it ig published monthly, at a sub 
ecription price of $1 per year. 

We will esteem it a favor, if every 
one writing us will send the name 
and address of every ginner he 
knows. 

Sample copies of the Journal, and 
deacriotive circular of Phenome- 
non Fier (free to senders of ciubs 
o* ten will be sent free to every ap 
plicants. 

Parties in Texas address Ootton 
Journal Co., Waco, Tex All out: 
side of Texas should Address 


G. W SOULE, B. M., 
Meridian, Miss. 

There ia much tood for serious 
thought in the following apparently 
humorous paragraph from the Raleigh 
Post: 

‘* We beg the F.lipinos pardon. If 
General Aguidaldo will send some of 
his countrymen as missionaries to 
Georgia we will freely forgive him for 
everything we have done by way of 
teechiag his people Christian civiliza- 
tion.” What are we going to do about 
it? 








ALL 


is proven under all circumstances as a sa! 


EVERY ROD GUARANTEED. 
INVESTIGATE the merits of the 


AMERICAN FENCE 


at our agency in 
our nearest town. 
f you can’t find 
such an agency, 
write us for com- 
plete catalogue and 
we will see you are 
supplied. 


225 nut 


AMERICAN FIELD 





BSinca 


CURED with vegetable 
RO PSY Remedies. Have cured 
many thousand cases 


called hopeless. In tem 
days at least two-thirds of all symptoms remov- 
ed. Testimonials and TEN DAYS treatment free. 
DR. H. H. GREEN’S SONS. Box K. Atlanta.Ga 





Have you sent in a club of naw gub- 
Ss rivers to The Progressive Farmer 
G18 year? If vot, wny not? We are 
sull cffaring to mo*se up the date on 
your label two months for each dollar 
tn new subscriptions, and we accept 
2ew subscriptions at the rate of $1 per 
year, 50 cents for six months, and 25 
sonia for threa months. Mantion thie 
to your neighbor when you see him 
mex. 


Eggs for Hatching. 





Adopt progressive measnres toward improve- 
ment in good stock. Try it and be coa- 
vinced. We keep it pure. Buff ¢ ochins, Black 
Langshans, Light Brahmas f#lack Minorcas, 
brown Leghorns, Karred Plymouth Kocks 
White Pekin Ducks. For atanl old stock, old 
wee adhered to per sitting of 13 $1.00 

New finely barred Plymouth Rocks, better 

from tanciers’ point of view. -50 


Finest hens and Ist prize cockerel at State 
Fair, RAR AS Re ee 2.00 
White Plymouth Rocks ......... aSeenabaaane 1.50 
VOT WE VANGOUOR coca i. cdecccccdiacsenens 2.00 
White Wyandottes —...ssecccsssseee eeeceee 1.50 


The prices are mainly the same as last year 
for same breeds except wrere great 1mprove- 
ment has been made by infusion of new blood 
and by vigorous application of the score card in 
selecting Sead stock for this year. 


KING'S COLTON SEED PURE. | 
$100 per bushel. See N. C. Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 143 pages 256-253. Plant no. other 
for best yields. 


Registered Poland ©: ina Swine. really high- 
class stock, can be purchased of the Agricultural 
Deperrtment College of A-rit ulture and Mechan- 
ic Arts. Pigs from the following matings can be 
seen or ofdered without examination by pur 
chaserand with assurance of getting satisfac- 
tory stock and value received every time:— 

tir Walter RaieighS P.C. Record and N.C. 
Pride, Lu, Su. , 

Pigs from pure bred but unregistered sows 
at two-thirds the prtoes for reyzistcred stock, 
Pigs sired by same boars. . 

address: ' FRANK E. EMERY, 

Professor of Agriculture 
W. Raleigh, N. C. 








FENCE THAT FENCES. 


MERICAN..“::, WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


Large, strong wires, heavily galvanized. 
section of main strands and stay wires, provides tor expansion and contrac. 
tion. The “American” Fence 's made of Best bessemer Steel Wires, on most 
advanced principies. lis thorough efficiency 
e acd sure 
fence to turn cattle, horses, hogs and pigs. 


Tension Curve at every inter. 
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FENCE, Regular Style. stays 12 or 6 ins. apat> 


American Steel & Wire Co., New York or Chicago. 


ALLIANCE PRICE LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUOTUATIONS. 


Make all Postoffice Money Orders 
payable T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
Raleigh, N. C., but address all letters 
oh B. Barker, 8S. B. A., Hillsboro, 


Sugars—(At Market Prices). 
Standard Granulated, 





White C. 
Estra C Yellow. 
Starch— 
Lump Starch 50 lb. boxes per pound, .... 3 
Cellul.id Starch*per 44 case,...ececeeeees 2 50 





Elastic Starch per 4 case,...cceeee - 
Ivory Starch per Case, .....ssesecseessens 5.00 
Oil—(Market Prices). 
Kerosene Oil, Aladdin, 
Pratts’ Astral, 
Carnadine Red, 
Spices and Peppers — 
Race Ginger, best quality......+.se0s 
MUONS e6csGeuese. seas 123 | Als odica. 013 
Black Peper, best sifted, Richmond.,,,..124 
Rice— 






Rice, Head.......++66.644c | Good.. - 6 
PUY DORUN  cchcecte .te: seceeess -. 644 
Large Hominy, Richmond.... 2.50 
Small Grits, Richmond,...cccccesvsseeeeessed0 


Soap (Richmond) — 
Borax Spoon, 12 oz. 100 cakes..... 3 75 
(Spoon with every cake.) 


White Rose, 12 oz. 100 cakes...... 2 80 

Lonox, 12 0z 100 cakes........... 8 10 

White Doz, 6 oz. 200 cakes........ 3 00 
Sait— 

160 lbs White Cotton.......... evccccccsceseecs GUC. 

200 los Factory Fil.ed....-...0. eccces cocccccede: O 

100 lbs Burlaps, Liverpool. .....seserees cooccee 44 


Axle Grease (Richmond)— 
Ms ° oie PCr ZTOSS weseeee 3 HO 


a * ry 






POF CAC. :ce0s.02 90 
Molisses— 
= 4 Sugar Syrup per gal....cccccsssceess0C 
oO Ti ta id ie oocees te 
No. 1 Porto Rico Molasses per gal........20c 
No. 2 - oy ity o ee tare 
z Wancy Porto Rico — 0+. 28C 
No. 1 N. O. Molasses eee .3Uc 
No. 2. is ef ©. dmeuewis .18¢e 
(In half-barrels 2c per gal higher.) 

Vanilla Drip Syruy p-r gal 


eeeeeeereeenr A 


White Rose Corn per gal...ccccsseceesceveeee +20 
Soda— 

BiCarbin 112 1b kegs por Ib.....-.cccccceee 

Nickle Packages 60 to case, per case ...... 

115 and \ 1» packagas, 60 10 case. per case 3.40 

\ lband \% 1b packages, 60 to case, per case 3.60 

In assorted packages, 60 to case, per case. 3.50 

= Fish— 

White Fish and Lake Herrings, per 100 lbs, $2.75 

Sardines, American, 100 tO CaS@......eseeees 3.26 
Lye and Potash— per case 


Potash, Nickle.... $2 75 | Stay potash... ..0.. $275 
Lye. Mendleson’s, 290 | Star.....cccsesseee 825 


Meats— 
Mess Pork per barre! ...cc-cocccsccccccses 9,50 
C R. Sides Market P- ices 
8S. C. Hams 10 Ib AVETAZES veccccecccccceece 4 
3 i ied * eeeroccecccescocce » g 
California Hams. ...-..cecese wales paaewes 644 
Breakfast Bacon per 1bd...cecccseeeeees cane 834 
Groceries — 
Coffee—Laguira 10c to llc | Rio..... . Tac to 10c. 
Flour—Rlair’s Best..$4.25| ..Blair’s Fancy $4.00 
Dandy ....... 3.85] Winmer....coe.. 3.00 
Princess...... 3.25 
Lard—in Tierces.....- seeees eeeees cccccee OC 
Compound in Tierces ...... ecosccesee OS 


In Tubs or Tins: 
6.lb Plain Tabs 14 over Tierces. 
80 1b Fancy Tubs % over Tierces. 
20 lb Wooden Pails 5g over Tierces. 
50 1b Tins, 2 in Case, 4 over Tierces, 
20 1b Tins, 4 in Case, 3 over Tierces. 


HARDWARE. 
Powder, best rifle, per Keg...seceseceseee $400 
Hames— 
No hook, iron bound, per dOZ....e000 8 50 
No 36 hoo fron DOUNA, PET AOZ.....rceeeee 8 00 
No 16 hook, brass bound, per d0Z.....008 6 26 
Plow Lines— 
Cotton, with snaps, 33 feet long, d0Z..+. 185 
Madras Hemp with snaps, 33 feet * ses. 185 


Fence Wire— 
Rarbed Wire put up in rells of 1€0 pounds each. 
Fiv- pounds Staple ro the roll at 4c per pound 
Galy. sarbed, p-r 100 lbs. eerececececscese MOU 
Poultry Netting, Galvenized— 


2inch mesh, 34 in. wide, per roll,.... we. 1 65 
ey ve Ks te Waseca tarry 
2 60 Ad - -“ RYE eR 28° 
is me * Ge i ” cccccccee 340 
Mattocks, Cutter, per doz....... eececcccccess SOO 


Bush Hooks, best No 1, per OZ e.eseeees 







Pitch Forks, No 21 thimble....... 8 00 
sig Strap and lock cap.. 400 

No 22 strap....ses 8251 No 2 strap. 860 
Shovels, All Right Steel, No. 2 ..sesesee 675 
o H & Co, Steel, No. 2 ..cccccccccseese 9 OU 

” Remington ...  .0... sees eoccccece eee 750 
Plow Bolts, 1x3-8, per 100....... 70 
11-4x3 8, per 100. 76 

bed 1 1-2x3-8, per 100... 8E 

* 2x3-8, per 100..... ° 9 

“ 2 1-253-B8..ccccccerecees cocenee 95 


” BX3-8, DOF OU. .secrscccccccccsccccs 105 


Back Bands—Hooks, per doz. 
Binch..srecccccecece SUC | B1-B INCH .cocececee, WC 
Single Trees—hooks or rings, per doz— 
Common ..cceees $1 50 | EXtra.ssccccccceee 82 56 
Webbing—per 100,feet 
No. 0. 3 1-2 inch...$2 75] No. L. 3 1-2 inch..$2 00 
Axes per dozen 


Car Clipper, 434 to 534 Ibs... 00s $4 BC 
Obam og i ‘f 4. 5 00 









Red Warrior ** * eocene ecccccece OOO 
Axe handles, straight, Der GOZ..sseseeees 88 
Grindatones, per Ib. ..-....-.+-- senescence Mo 
Plow races, o% 8, 8, per doz pairs.. eecee 8 4 
“ 02 © Macs 000 
* 7, 12.2, i bate T TTT) 4 00 


Rope, white, per ID ..sssscsccvesseveee LOM 
CEG 0 en ahi ere 


Farm Bells, 4 Ibs, from, stock. soeee 


75 WbS....eesee008 $225 | 100 Ibe. 
Tobacco Flues, best made, per lb,. 


No. PF GOZ.cccsccccccccccvcece BOO 
Grub Hoes, io. 1, per | HE 












Kettles, 20 GALLONS... esseseveees 


AB gale.cscceeeseeeee$6 00 | 60;20L....006 00 
Bellows, 30 inch ..secesseeess 5 OU 
Siachomith, | - BZANCH vevesesoveece 6 OC 


Nai’s cut, Richmond, Ve.— 
ote (At Market Prices). 


3d heaced, 

6d 7 “ 
lid ” 

20a " . 
“ a “ - 
8d rr rr m 
6d fin'shed ye ~ 
kd “ - - 
od " “ 
la aa 


CO)IK STOVES. 


No. 7, 18-inch..... 1000 | No. 7, 20-inch,.....11 Ol 
No. 8, 18-inch...... 11 00 | No. 8, 20-inch.,...,13 Of 
Fire backs for aAbOVC...cssersseeeeseeecens t | 

The following ware goes with each stove above: 
1 Straight Pot, } Bulged Pot, 2 Bread Pans, 1 Tes 
Kettle, 1 Lon Frying Pan, 1 Round Frying Pan 
1 Griddle, 1 Elbow, 3 Joints of Pipe, 2 Pot Coverr 
and Lifters. Every Stove guaranteed. 


PLOWS. 


P 8, FB.. 450] No.7, FF. .sessceee 300 
lows Ne: &  .. 1 65] No. 11, Dixie....... 310 
yD 125!) Watt DE ...ceoee 1 0 
Castings for above, per 100 lb8.....sss008 1 96 
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Alliance Official Guano, 
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FERTILIZERS. 
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Progressive Farmer Guano, 





Alliance Official Acid Phosphate, 





Kainit, Muriate 


of Potash, 





Nitrate of Soda, Cotton Seed Meal. 





Jy 


44 
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Procure from nearest Agent who keeps the 
Alliance Brands of Fertilizers, or write for 
prices. Reliable agents wanted in unoccupied 


Correspondence cheerfully answered. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 















Stonewall PlOW.....ccccccsccseccveccccces 2 25 
= oe ocean | eer e eeceee 2 95 
Plows, Double Shovel Southern 1 90 
~ ITA .cocccccoceses 2 265 
Steel for same, imitation . 5c 
GOMMIRG . -. vecnccvers eocee 61-3 
Grub or New Ground.....cccccccseccsecccsees 6 OO 
Cultivators (f. o. b. factory)— 
Iron Age No. 1, plain ..ccccceccccccccsece 27 
Iron Age, with plain wheel....cecscceees 8 16 
Horse hoe combined, with plain wheel 4165 
No6, 5-tooth, plain = Aes big 8 05 
= es H.H.combined“* “ 4u 
Dixie, plain........... PTeRTITITI TT Titi tt) 2 30 
bed with plain wheel ..ccocsscseseses 2 80 
* H.H. combined with plain wheel 8 00 
Combined harrow and cultivator...esess 8 70 
Garden wheel hoe, complete— 
Double wheel ......6 00 | Single wheel .......4 & 
“Jewel. .5 25 vad Gem..4 33 
For lever adjustment attachments on 
above add 50c. 
Harrison Cultivator, adjustable. ..eccees 17 
Feed Cutters (f. 0. b. factory)— 
Baldwin No. 1, 6-in knives ....cssssseees 183 50 
propeller, cutters, 6-in. knives.... 8 & 
- si Mm. * secccccce 18% 
Smith's patent lever straw cutter. ..... 2 5 
oo . Ld “ - es. 4 
Hay Press, $25.00, f o b Goldsboro, N.O. 
Cot'on Rope. white. per lb ..... cove 12 
. ” madium white..... vooeslO 
Cane Mills, (freight paid)— 
Corn Shellers— 


Dixie, with fan... 4 85| Dixie,without fan. 
Buckeye, with fan, 5 75 | Buckeye ba 
Clinton OF COMMON.,.....se008 
Biack Hawk corn sheller....... 


Roofing— 

All kinds of iron, tin and felt roofing at low 
prices. Write for special prices, 
ORGANS (delivered at any railroad sta- 

tion in North Carolina. arranted for 

ten years. 
Parlor, Style 80... 42 00 | Style 40....cceeeee 48 O& 
Chapel “ 20... 48 00| Style 15, Chapel,. 60 @ 


Prices including instruction book an 
stool:— 
PIANOS (delivered at any R. R. Station 


in N.C. 


Upright, Oyiei. es bo 
woehé 


Sewing Machines— 


Improved Farmers’ Alliance with full set 

attachments and automatic bobbin 
. All latest improvements, fine- 
ly finished, first-class in every particu- 
lar. Warranted by manufacturers for 
10 years, carefully adjusted, ready for 
immediate use rice, freight paid to 


460 
5 22 
8 50 
2 00 






Style 2. .cecoseeseel60 OF 
Style 4.cccccceeevel9d Df 





any railroad station in North Caro- 
LINDA ,ccccccrecesccceencccsceeeenececeeeoees 3 18 & 
Furniture— 
No. 21, Suit Oak Antique, 3 pleces..... 
No. 24, [ft e ry 
No. 28, “ iy ty 2 so 
No. 40, * a bh ecvescccce BOO 
No. 62, “ Polished * ercccccees 20-00 
No. 60, sad ” evccccccce GU.00 
No. 70, - * " sveceecees SOO 
Beds. 
Spiral Springs....everseee 





oeee 





TLS Brsssenevcernd & 


coveececeeel & 





eee 22 
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Relief * D : PPPS TETETITETITITITT TTT Tt Tt tt ie ay 

Buggies— 

Our Leader with top...ccccrsesssecsecsssen B® 0 
Our Leader, without top....esserees ove HB 
No. 7}, Side Springs, without top., 8 
No. Side Springs, Canopy Top... » 86 
No. 122, “Our Hummer,” OCanspy Top...oss 8F i 


Write for catalogue. 

Two-horse Dump Carte with Patent Ad- 
justable Saddles and YOKe....ssseveceseS Ol 2 

Ocala Road eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeseeeeseeeeee ll ty 
Harrows— 

Clark's CULAWBY ...cccccccccssceveccsscese 


Ocala Wagons (FF. O. B.) Factory. 


ho: 21-4 inch thimble skein., 
Ras pores 31-3 inch thimbis skein 
Two-horse, 2 3-4 inch thimble skein 
Seon teh ae sete 

0) ncD 8 eee 
One-horss, 13-8 inch steel axle... 


17 60 











Two-horve, 1 1-2 inch steel axle....:cccccsee 
Dwo-horee, 18-4 inch steel axlecssssstsssses 


— 


All wagons are furnished with box bed 
or eoctioee, Spt one ie = It w 5 
}. and seat 
deduct for bed $2.50, for seat $1.00." en 


N. C. Official Farmers’ Alliance Gua: 
cwreak _ Ac., 24@ per cent. Am., pa? 


ive Farmer Guano, (8 per cent. Phes, 


Ac., 2 per cent. Am., 1 r ‘ 

N.C. Official Farmers’ ance t Avid } Peeaein, 
(13 eee cent. Av. Phosphoric Acid.) 
Write for prices. BUY NO OTHER! 


Mill Stones (best N. OC. Grit), write for prices, 
Buckets— 


2 hoop, painted ...$1 20] 8 hoop ..ccscescsees $l 35 
2 hoop, brass bound, 1 80 {mom Rpmnabeeeeiee 


Horseshoes, per keg, all sizes.... 
Mule shoes, bid “ cece 
Horseshoe Nails, Excelsior, per lb 

"= “ ~ Anchor, per Ib ...0.. 


The Agency handles the Genuine “ Age" 
Cultivators and :Harrows and =, aad yeu 
money. 


Brethren having anything to sell, as well 
those ss to buy will do well to consult the 













The is no doubt 
. that our ORGANS 
are equal to the best 
made. In style, tone, 
finish, volume, ease 
of action and touch, 
durability, and ac- 
knowledge no supe- 
rior. They are made 
by a thoroughly re- 
liable consern and 
Alls | warranted for 10 
——- years, 

Prices, including stool and instruc- 
tion book (delivered at any railroad 
station in North Carolina). 


Price, $43 to $50. 


UNDER NOW! 


Grass and Clover Seeds, Fer- 
tilizers, Hardware, Farming Utensils, 
Plows and Castings, Buggies, 
Wagons, Harness, Wagon Scales, Farm 
Bells, Cook-Stoves, Feed Cut- 
ters, Harrows, Hay Presses, Oorn 
Shellers, Cotton Seed Orusgh- 
ers, Heavy and Fancy Groceries, Fur- 
niture, Sewing Machines, 
Washing Machines, Musical Instru 
ments, Barbed and Plain Wire, 


Poultry and Farm Fencing, Guns, 
Powder, Shot, Loaded Shell, 
Etc., Ete., Etc. 


WINTER SHOES 


Made in Our Own Factory 
A SPECIALTY! 








8" WRITE FOR PRICES_g 


T. B. PARKER, §. BA. 


BUGGY HARNESS, 
(good value) for 
All 





$4 20. s 
grades and prices 
of buggy, car- 
riage and wagon 
iarness, 





THE “A BC” OF BEE CULTURE, 


This splendid book, by A. I. Root, is 
a cyclopedia of everything pertaining 
to the care of the honey-bee. It con- 
tains 400 pages. and is beautifully illus- 
trated by over 300 engravings, many of 
them full page. The whole work ig 
elegantly bound in cloth, 7 inches 
wide by 10} inches long and embossed 
on side and back in gold. If you raise. 
bees, you can’t afford to be without it, 
8vo, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1 25. Ad- 
dress all orders to The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 
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[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 1.) 


Then it resolves itself iato a question 
of ‘feeds and feeding” With the 
question of quality first, and how to 
get best results next, and we find it 
matters little whether it be plants or 
animals or soil we feed. The farmer 
must master the question of soil up- 
building, first; getting sweet, nutri- 
tious food, second; and how to feed it, 
third. 

A careful study of these papers will 
help do this. It is not complicated or 
difficult. The same elements that 
makes meat and bones make nutritious 
plants and make rich soil. 

Make a rich soil; that makes rich, 
nutritious feed; and rich, nutritious 
feed makes quick animal growth; and 
both make rich farmers. 

The beauty about it is, you don’t 
have to do one ata time. All may be 
begun at once and built up more quick- 
ly than you think. 

What some men have done others 
may learn to do. 

In my nextI shall take up animal 
digestion, or how food (plants) are con 
verted into meataand bones. Avoiding 
technicalities, but using simple ex 
pressions—just an outline. Then fol 
low with how plant food is digested or 
prepared for the plant and how the 
plant appropriates it. 

Then I shall show how the soil is 
built up by the same kinds of nourish 
ment that make plants and animals.— 
R, C. Olney, in Farmers’ Voice. 

——2 +e ____ 









der plant growth ; that phosphoric acid 
is largely needed by grains and fruit 
seeds, and that potash gives vigor to 
the whole plant structure. These three 
are the essential parts of all manures, 
whether bought in fertilizer sacke or 
made on the farm Get them in prop- 
erly balanced proportions for the crop 
intended, and use discretion in time 
and manner of applying.—Prof. H. E 


Van Deman. 
— - 2 ae 


A well known Progressive Farmer 
reader told us recently that by home- 
mixing he secured this year a fertilizer 
containing the same ingredients ar a 
certain brand of factory-mixed fertili- 
zers, at a cost of $5 less per ton than 
the factory-mixed guano would have 
cost him. Is it worth while, brother 
farmer, to save $5 on each ton of fer- 
tilizor? Ifso, why not do it? 








HOW TO START A FLOCK OF 
SHEEP. 

Under the caption of ‘‘Unrecorded 

Experience” in last week’s paper, the 


THE DAIRY. 
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Inquiries regarding Dairying cheerfully an- 
swered. 


HOW CAN WE IMPROVE OUR 
METHODS? 








Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
This is what every ambitious dairy- 
man wants to know; and it is what we 
must all find out or make up our minds 
to accept defeat and leave this line of 
business. 
In the first place, there is positively 
no stopping along the road if we would 
keep pace with the sharp competition 
of the present time and win success. 
We must be right up at the head of the 
procession and keep there. I say must 
and thatis the only word which de 
scribes the situation adc quately. 
Where shall we begin, then, to in- 
prove our methods? Some one will 
say, we must make better butter. Yes; 
but tell us how. Ii is said that the 
character of a man is made a hundred 
years before he is born. With a cow 
it is not much different. We cannot 
pick up the first sire and dam which 
come to hand and expect to procure 
without failure the ideal cow. We 
must begin our efforts at improvement, 


THE MYSTERY INA FERTILIZER |jeditor insinuates that we readers do|then, with the ancestors if we would 


SACK, 


Thousands of sacks have come tomy 
railway station filled with fertilizers cf 
various kinds and I have often won- 
dered and sometimes asked those who 
got them if they knew the mystery 
that was in them. In every case they 
have told me that they did not know 
was in the sacks, except by reading 
the printed formula on the outside or 
by taking the word of the agent that 
they contained ‘‘Just what their crops 
needed.” 


Now, Ihave no grudge against the 
fertilizer agents or the manufacturers. 
They are trying, each for himeelf, to 
make a living handling commercial 
manures, and are as honest in their 
business as the average man and some 
may be more so. But the farmer ought 
to know something about his end of 
the transaction. Hs surely knows 
very little about it, and it is his own 
fault in most cases. Itis simply won- 
derful that, in buying nearly $40,000,. 
000 worth of commercial fertilizr, 


small bunch of ewes. 
is one breed, viz.: the much despised |run out, grown up to weeds. 


not do each other justice in not record- 
ing our experiences. Well, I thought 
I would give my experience in sheep 
for the benefit of those who are start: 
ing out in that branch of live stcck, 
and right here I wish to state that I 
have farmed for myself only six years, 
but was amongat sheep in my boyhood, 
80 you will please bear in mind I am 
not an old shepherd. I have plenty to 
learn, 

Naturally, the first requirement is 
foundation stock; the ewes for in- 
stance. The rams can be obtained 
from numerous breeders who advertise 
their stock, and there are so many 
breeds to choose from that the begin- 
ner is naturally puzzled. 


But back to the ewe flock again: It 
is no easy matter just now to buy a 
However, there 


Merinos. Sheep of that breed can be 
bought cheaper (here in the corn belt) 
than ewes of the medium or coarse 
wool. Merinos or Merino grades I 


hope to make any progress. It really 
is disheartening to go through the 
country and mark the absolute disre 
gard of anything like right ideas of 
what constitutes the true dairy cow. 
Anything with a head, four legs, and 
capacity of storing milk, no matter 
how much or how little, is called a 
cow, Asaw horse has four legs, but 
you would hardly except to win a race 
in the 2:12 class with it. We must 
have a cow with parentage fully estab 
lished, This I would call our starting 
place in the search for better methods, 
FEED AND PASTURE. 

Given a good cow we must change 
our ways of feeding her. Anold man 
said to me the other day: ‘‘No one 
can make as good butter as we used to 
get. Why? Because the goodness of 
our pastures is all gone. They are all 
You 
can’t make good butter out of such 
stuff! 

I was not ina position to deny the 
fact that most of our pastures are in 


every year, the farmers do not strive think are preferable for a beginner, just the condition he describ2d. The 
to thoroughly understand what they first, because they are less susceptible | gweet grasses we once had havo disap 


are buying and see that they get the 
very best and most suitable returns 
for the money expended. 


The fact that the contents of a fertili 
zer bag are a mystery to the average 
farmer, was formerly an inducement 
to dishonest dealers to take advantage 
of farmers, but fortunately this class 
of men in the trade has been extermi- 
nated by the establishment of a sys: 
tem of a fertiliz3r inspection. Chemists 
are now employed by the States to an- 
alyze samples of every brand that is 
offered for sale. Reports are published 
in most of the States for the use and 
benefit of the farmers. They describe 
what a good fertilizer is and how it is 


to parasites than the medium wools, 
and they are the worst pest the shep- 
herd has to contend with. Second, 
they stand sudden changes of the 
weather well, rarely catching cold or 
becoming snotty nosed. Thirdly, they 
shear well and Merino wools today 
are far below the importing point, 
whereas Shropshire wool has or haa 
almost reached that point. 


Merinos, of course I am willing to 
admit, have their disadvantages. For 
instance, they mature slowly, but 
again they are useful to a greater age 
than the medium wools. Now in an 
swer to ‘Young Farmer” will say if 
he finds a flock of Merinos for s ileata 


peared from the greater part of our 
pasture lands. But I did change his 
assertion as to the inability of anyove 
to make as good butter as ever was 
made in the past, and I tcld him if he 
would step into my miik house, I 
would show him ase good butter as ary 
one, in any age of the world, could 
produce. And before we were through 
with the matter he admitted as much. 
Now it is true that we need to get our 
pastures into better shape. This may 
be done by moving the the weeds and 
foul stuff year after year until it is 
killed out, or by plowing the land and 
subduing the weeds in that way. Then, 
in the matter of cutting, curing and 


made up. They tell about the different fair price, do not turn up your nose] caring for hay there is a great chance 


crops and how to supply them. 
this and much more besides is done for 
the farmers by the State boards of 
agriculture and experiment stations. 


and have not the form of a Shrop:hire 
or some other medium wool. 


With regard to a ram, will say if 


All | because they look wrinkled and greasy | for improvement. Also inthe way we 


feed our cows. We can no longer 
throw a forkful of hay, straw or corn 
before ourtcows and assert that we 


More than that, it is all done free of | YOU cannot get entirely away from the have given them proper care. E ico 


cost to the farmers, except as they 
may help support them by paying 
taxes. What more sensible thing 
could a farmer do than to write to the 
proper State official and get these re- 
ports and study them! The farmer 
who buys without first studying into 
and computing the value of the essen 
tial parts of the fertilizers he buys, 
that is the nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash in them, is ‘‘going it 
blind.” That is foolish, and especially 
so when it is so easy to become in- 
formed. Honest fertilizer men are 
glad, to have farmers study these re 
ports and see what constitutes a good 
fertilizer and know who does and who 
does not make them. Some of the re- 
porte give liste of the different brands 
by name and their real value in plain 
terms. A knowledge of the truth about 
fertilizers inspires confiience and in- 
creases their use, but ignorance dis- 
courages their use. 

Some farmere get the crude mate- 
riale, such as nitrate of soda, muriate 
of potash and dissolved phosphate 
rock or bone and mix them at home. 
I have done this and find it easy. 

Sometimes farmers club together 
and buy their fertilizers in large quan- 
tities. By this plan they get lower 
prices and also save in freight. 

There is no reason why there should 
be any mystery about such a simple 
thing as a fertilizer, and with the easy 
facilities for study about the same, 
any farmer who fails to do so and suf- 
fers, has only himself to blame. 

Remember these three pointes: that, 
nitrogen is the great stimulant to ten- 


mutton :orm, buy a medium wool ram 
and you will not be disappointed in 
the cross, and when the cross is finished 
for the market the Merino that is in 
them will not lessen the price a par 
ticle. 
I would also say to ‘Young Farmer” 
that he can buy Merinos of various 
types. They are to be found wrinkly, 
gummy and small; also they can be 
obtained of good size, with the wrin- 
kles all gone, and with scarcely a fold, 
and the gum nearly gone. I am run- 
ning counter to the editor in the above 
article, [am aware, but each other’s 
experience is what makes an agricul. 
tural paper valuable, and there is 
plenty room for both fine and medium 
wools.—O. Godby, in Wallace’s Far- 
mer. 
a oo 

Be careful with the mares that are 
heavy with foal. They should not be 
kept in a barn or lot where other horses 
run loose. When stabled each such 
should have a roomy box stall to her 
self. Narrow stable doors are danger 
ous to mares in this condition. Don’t 
over-work them, and don’t put them 
on any work that requires heavy 
strain. Get them in good, strong, vig 
orous condition, not fat, but fitted to 
the troubles and duties of maternity. 
Among such duties will be the one of 
prime importance, giving a plentiful 
yield of milk to their foals. Give 
them the feeds that will enable them 
to do this.— Ex. 


When you write to advertisers please 
_ mention this paper. 








cow has an individuality which muat 
be studied. This will lead us to under 
stand that not all cows are fed alike. 
CARE OF THE MILK 
These two points established, it fol 
lows that we must be neater about cur 
methods of milking and caring for tre 
products of our dairy. Noman should 
be allowed to milk who will not take 
every possible care to get the precious 
fluid into the milk houage clean and 
free from anything which woild effect 
its good qualities. What a worla of 
room for improvement here! Go into 
the stable of the vast majority of dairy- 
men and note the utter disregard of a}l 
principles of cleanliness and fiad one 
great reason for the low average of the 
butter put upon the American mart et 
at the present time. It is imperative 
that there should be a decided change 
in the points mentioned befora we can 
claim the palm as expert buttermakerr. 
Closely connected with cleanliness in 
surroundings is accuracy and thorough 
ness in separating cream from milk. 
We have not yet reached perfection in 
this direction, Many still cling to old. 





_ Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
p AL portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 


tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets inflam 


ou have arumbling soundor imperfect hear- 
toe. and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its norma! 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever, 
nine cases Out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENFY & CO., Toledo, oO. 
a@ Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





fashioned methods. To their eyes 
nothing surpasses the row of shi-ing 
pans of our forefathers, and it must be 
admitted that excellent butter has 
been made in shis way. 

Though the separator is far in ad: 
vance of the open pan system, who 
shall say that we have reached the 
highest point attainable? 

CHURNING 


But if we have everything just as it 
should be in the points already refer 
red to and fail when it comes to churn- 
ing and storing the milk product we 
have failed all around. There isa great 
lack of correct work in this respect. 
How many dairymen know just when 
their cream is ripe enough to churni 
How many can tell, when it comes to 
churning, just at what temperature 
their cream stands? The thermometer 
is comparatively a rare instrument in 
the milk room. Not two months ago 
I saw a lady who prides herself on 
making first-class butter test the tem- 
perature of a pail of cream by putting 
her finger into it and then touching it 
to her forehead. Another declared 
that ehe could tell ‘‘near enough” by 
sticking her finger into the cream! 
Who shall say that we cannot imprive 
here? Fora few dimes a good dairy 
thermometer may be procured. Usirg 
this, uncertainty may may be made to 
give way to accuracy, and vaiuable 
time be saved in churning and much 
finer butter made. Cream is churned 
when under ripe and also when over- 
ripe I have seen cream which had 
been allowed to stand until a green 
mold had gathered upon its surface. 
What wonder that such butter goes 
begging for a buyer, and that men 
complain that ‘‘dsirying don’t pay.” 
‘‘How shall we make ail the changes 
you have indicated?” By making a 
study of your business. Men work 
for years to master medicine or law. 
Can we expect success if we do not 


follow the same plan? Improvement 
indicates continuous progress. The 
encouraging thing about the dairy 
business of to day is that men are try- 
ing to find the way up to better things. 
They are no longer content to stay at 
the bottom. It is better to look up 
than down. That is whatJeads to suc. 
essa. Let all readers of The Progressive 
Farmer jin together and get out cf 
the old ruts. 
E. L, VINCENT. 

Broome Co., N. Y. 





ERED A TE 
Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 





=—s- a ASafe Speedy and Positive Cure 
The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all liniments for mild or severe action. 
ed attic, SUPERBEDES ALL CAUPERY 
end Cattle. 
OR FIRING. Impossible to produse scar or bi ery 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold ia draggists, or 
Bent by express, charges paid, with full directions 
for its use. Seud for descriptive circulars, 
THE LAWRENCH-WILUILAMS CO., Cleveland O. 





CONFEDERATE V&TERANS’ RE- 


UNION. 


Charleston S C, May to 13, 1899. 
O 1 ecountof the Confederate Vet 


will seil tickets to Charleston and re- 

turn at very low rates, based on one 

cent per mile, traveled. Tictkete on 

sale Mas 8th 9:h and 10ch, good to re 

turn uctil May 2Lat. 

For information in regard to rates, 

schedules, &e., apply t» Ticket Agents 

or addreaa 

L S. ALLEN, Gen’). Pass’r. Agent, 
Portsmouth, Va. 





are a source of comfort. They are 
a source of care, also. If you care 
for your child’s health, send for 


illustrated book on the disorders 
to which children are subject. 
and which 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 


has cured for 50 years, 
One bottle by mail for 25 cents, 
E.& 8. FREY, 
Baltimore, Md. 











cen BREEDERS 


secure a sample pair of our 4=— 


Famous 0.1.¢. Hogs 


ON TIME, and agency if they will © 

write at onee, 2 weighed 2806 Ibe, * 
L. B. SILVER CO. $6.30: 

841 Summit Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 7 















HATCH CHICKENS 
BY STEAM—vwith the 
simple, perfect, seif-regul 


ae 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 
Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher . 


0. H. STAHL, 
114 to 122 &. 6th St., Quincy, It. 






nd 60. for 
Tilus, Catalog. 














FARM DAIRY 


BUTTER OUTFITS 


eS 
Special Offer. | Freight pad oy we 


MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 


Iron, IO Ae 








CONSUMERS’ GUANO CO., 
RALEIGH, N. ©., 


W. S. Barnes, Gen’l M’g’r. 


"Sell direct to farmers at_farm- 
ers’ prices. Standard Goods. Belong 
tono Trust. Write for prices. Men- 
tion The Pregressive Farmer, 





Cream Separators. 


WOULD YOU KNOW 
ALL ABOUT THEM? 


THE BEST, THE 
CHEAPEST AND THE 
REASON WHY? 


Send for new 
1899 catalogue. 


The De Laval Separator Company, 


Randolph & Canal Sts., | 7£ Cortlandt Street, 
CHLUAGO. NkW YORK. 





SPECIAL OFFER 





erans’ R un‘o2, the Seaboard Air Line —_ 


TO OUR READERS 


If you are looking for a bargain, hero 
it le— 


The Progressive Farmer 


The Twrice-a-Week Detccis Free Press, 


Both papers, one vear, 


For Only $1.75, 





THE TWICE-A-WEEK DETROIT 
FREE PRESS needs no introduction. 
Its many special articles by noted wri - 
ters have given it a world-wide repu- 
tation. In short, it isone of the clean 
est, brightest and best family papers 
published. No pains or expense will 
be spared in keeping up its present 
high standard. It is conceded to be 
one of the leading family newspapers 
of America. If you are looking for 
something real good take advantage cf 
this combination cffer. 

Remember, that by taking advan- 
vantage of this combination, you get 
52 copies of THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER and 104 copies of THE FREE 
PRESS, 165 papers, for only $1.75. 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
F'arMER, Raleigh, N. C. 





Newspaper For Sale. 


The ‘‘Carolina Watchman.” both 

Newspaper and Job outfit, will be sold 

at public auction to the highest bidder 

for cash at the court house door in Sal- 

isbury, N. O., Monday, May 8 1899. 

J. M HARRISON, 

J. A. FISHER 

J. F. STANCIL. 
Trustees. 


Swift Creek Dairy and Stock Farm 








@—HAS FOR SALE—® 


at hard pan prices 150 young Thoroughbred Jer- 
sey Heifers and Bulls—blood of the tamous 
Stoke Pogis St Lambert and Coomassie blen- 
ded. Paying special attention to breeding my 
catt e, [ have reached a degree of excellence not 
surpassed by any any herd in the State. Poland 
China Pigs alwayson hand, Writs for what you 


PP BRASWELL, BATTLEBORO. 


N.C. 
THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ ALLI- 
ANCE AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION. 


oedient—J C. Wilborn, Old Point, 


Vice President—P. H. Rahilley, Lake 
City, Minn. 

Secretary-'Treasurer—A. B. Welch, 
Victor, N. Y. 


LECTURERS. 
J. P. Sossamon, Charlotte, N. OC. 
J. O. Hanley, St. Paul, Minn. 
NATIONAL EXEOUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


W. A. Gardner, Chairman, Andrew’s 
Settlement, Pa.; John Breinig, Junc- 
tion, W. Va.; D P. Duncan, Colum- 
gh 8. C.; C. W. Gravit, Mandana, 





NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE ALL- 
ANOE. 
President—John Graham, Warren. 
ton, N. O, 
Vice-Presideat—D. C. Bryan, Jones 
beee, N.C ie 
re -Tressurer—J.T. B. Hoover, 
Hillsboro, N. ©. a 
State Business Agent—T. B. Parker, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 
Lecturer—Dr. V. N. Seawell, Villa- 
aow, N. O. 
Assistant Lecturer—W. H. Davia, 
Williamsboro, N.C. — 
7. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 


WN. e 

Door-keeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greens- 
ee ae ki 

Aesistant r-keeper—Jag. 
D Plaerey N. C. - os 5 Leen, 

rgeant-at Arms—D. W. W 

Maywood, N. ©. oan, 

Trustee Business A Fund—W. 
A, Graham, Machpdiah | N CG. 
Steward—A. J. Moye, Farmville, 


le 


EXEOUTIVE OOMMITTEE OF THE NORTH 
OAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 


mL Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, 
John Graham, Warrenton, N. O. 


W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. O. 
O. C. McLellan, Godwin, N. ©. 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. O. 


Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. O. 
STATE ALLIANOB JUDICIARY OOMMITTER 
Dr. J. KE. Person, Pikeville, N. 0. 
W. 8. Barnes, Raleigh, N. 0, 

T. Ivey, Oary, N. 0. 








oe LIFE, to be vig. 


orous and healthy, must 
have 


Potash 


Phosphoric Acid and Nitrogen, 
These essential elements are 
to plants, what bread, meat and 
water are to man. 

Crops flourish on soils wel] 
supplied with Potash. 


Our pamphlets tell how to buy and apply 
fertilizers, and are free to all. 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
o3 Nassau St., New York. 


= 









IF YOUR COAT FADES 


you bought the wrong kind. If your wire fenc: 
‘looks like a fish net,’’ you didn’t buy The Page, 
or else your posts have given away. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MIC H, 





FARQUHAR 
RAKE SEPARATOR 





~ Lightest draught ; most 
durable, perfect in operation and cheapest, 


e 

Farquhar Vibrator Separater 

~ greatest capacity; wastes nc 

a grain, cleans ready f r 
ket. Specially ada; 
merchant threshir 
large crops. Threshes rice, 
flax and millet. Receive 
medals and awards at three 
world’s fairs. 


a s iJ 
Celebrated Ajax Engine 
Received medai and high 
est award at World's (« 
lumblan Exposition. Far 
qubar’s threshing engines 
are the most perfect in us¢ 
> Haveseats, foot brakes ani 
two injectors. Are very 
y strong and durable and ar 

made as light as is consis 
tent with safety. There is 
no record of a Farquhar boiler ever exploding. 


Pennsylvania Traction Engine 
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Combines the 
advantages «tf 
all. Powerful); 
strong, durabie 
convenient. 
Engines, 
Boilers, 
Saw Mills, 







and 
Ww Agricultural 
ie” Implements 
generally. 


; Send for Illustrated Catalog. 
A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY, Lid., YORK, PA 





$150 SAW MILLS 


For Farmers. Heavy Saw Mills for Lumbermen. Also Engipes 
Wood Planers, Coffee Hullers, &c. Manutactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS,SALEM.N.C.,U.S.A. 








Trains: 


y | | 
QTY ovianz ts Seer 


—AND— 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
WASHINGTON, NORFOLK, 
RICHMOND. 


Sehedale in Effect August 16,..1888, 


SOUTHBOUND. 









































Ar. Raleigh, « 4216am *3 40 pp 
Ar. Sanford, « 333am 605 pm 
Ar Southern Pines, bad 42am 658pp 
Ar. Hamlet, sed 5607am 6560pm 
Ar. Wadesboro, bid 5653am  8llpp 
Ar. Monroe, as 643am 916pm 
Ar. Wilmington, »  aaeaeas *12 05 pm 
Ar. Charlotte, bis *7 50am *10 26 pm 
Ar. Chester, - *803 am *10 56 pm 
Lv. Columbia, C. N. & L.R.R. ..... *6 00 pD 
Ar. Clinton, 8S. A.L. 45am *1214aD 
Ar. Greenwood, sd 10 35 am 107 aw 
Ar. Abbeville, * 11 03 am 135 aw 
Ar. Elberton, bed 12 07 pm 243 am 
ar. Athens, - 118pm 345an 
Ar. Winder, ” 156pm 4258 
Ar. Atlanta, (Central time) 250pm 52%aw 
Ar. RALEIGH, *2.16 am *3.34 pia 
NORTHBOUND. 
(Central time) No. 402. No, 3% 
Lv. Raleigh, ” *216am 112aD 
Ar. Henderson, ne 328 am *12 5) pw 
Lv. od * 328am 1(5pa 
Ar. Durham, “is +7 32 +4 16 pm 
Lv. Durham, ee +700 pm +10 19 am 
Ar. Weldon, “ *4565am *2 55pm 
Ar. Richmond, A.C. L. 82am 735 pmp 
Ar. Washington, Penn.R. R., 1231 pm 11 30 pp 
Ar. Baltimore, bad 146pm  1(8am 
Ar Philadelphia, “ 350pm 3 50am 
Ar. New York. “ *623pm *6 53 aD 
Ar. Portsmouth, 8. A. L. 72am 52% pH 
Ar. Norfolk, ° “ *7 35am *5 35 DD 
*Daily. +Daily Ex. Sunday. 





. tlants 

Nos. 402 and 403.-- <7s,i Boll 

Vestibule Train of Pullman Sleepers 42 

Coaches between Washington and PAtIAnte 

also Pullman Sleepers between Portsmoutd 
and Chester, 8. C. 


re ole Ex 

Nos. 31 and 48,--).7Be.Soita Train 
Coaches and Pulman Sleepers between Port& 
mouth and Atlanta, Company Sleepers be 
tween Columbia and Atlanta. 

Both trains make immediate connections # 
Atlanta for Montgomery. Mobile, New Of 
laans, Texas, California, Mexico, Chattano0g 
Nashville, Memphis, Macon, Florida. 


For Tickets, Sleepers, etc., apply to 


Raleigh, N. 0. 
H. 8. LEARD, T, P. A. 
Z. P. SMITH, C. T. A. 


E. 8T. JOHN, H. W. B. GLOVER, 
Vice-President and Gen’l ¥ Traffic: 

V.E. MoBEE b. ALLEN, |, 
Gen’! Superintendent. Gen’l Pass. 


General Office, 
PORTSMOUTH. VA. 
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